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And it thinks fast, too. 


The new 2014 E-Class. 





Sporting a clean, lean shape and a more aggressive-looking grille, the new E-Class screams performance. Yet it 
moves with a quiet intelligence: constantly watching and analyzing. Then if it senses that you aren’t responding 
S driver assist systems are new or vastly 


to a danger, it does. This is a car that thinks on its wheels. Eleven of its 
improved. Innovations like a revolutionary stereoscopic camera, Cross-Traffic Assist, Pedestrian Recognition and 


Steering Assist are making their debut in the E-Class. Making it perhaps the most technologically advanced car 
on the road. Without a doubt, it is the most intelligent, most exhilarating E-Class ever. MBUSA.com/E- 


| \ Mercedes-Benz 


\ rhe best or nothing. 


For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com 
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A tourist poses on the steps of a miniature U.S. Capitol, one of the architectural 


attractions at a Beijing theme park. Photograph by AFP/Getty Images 
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Chevron 
Human Energy 


seailiine businesses need healthy communities. 


healthcare are essential. 

Re Ges helps d provide microloans to thousands of 
~ antrapre ‘in Angola. 
We've funded polytechnic universities in Indonesia. 
Ane we've played a part in saving 8.7 million lives 
ca arial our support of the Global Fund 

to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria. 

_ We're making a difference where it matters. 
issue truth is, our business depends 

on thriving communities. 

yo more at chevron.com/weagree 
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SUPPORT THE 
COMMUNITIES 
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Ee AGREE. _ 


Dr. Mark Dybul Rhonda ERT Sag 
Executive Director Executive Vice President, 
The Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Policy and Planning 
Tuberculosis and Malaria Chevron 





TIME: HAPPINESS, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: @GWENDOLYNJK, @R_LADOLCEVITA, @KMEYERHOFER, @CROYABLE: STENGEL: MARTIN SCHOELLER 


Al: ADAM DEAN—PANOS FOR 


The Middle 
_Kingdom’s 
Superpower Politics 


mm CHINA'S VIGOROUS NEW 
President, Xi Jinping, is an 
unabashed promoter of 
what one could call Chinese 
exceptionalism—the idea 
that China hasa special 
place in the community of nations. He 
has also talked about a “new type of 
great-power relationship” with the U.S. 
His entrance on the world stage comes at 
| atime when President Obama is execut- 
ing a “pivot” toward Asia in U.S. foreign 
policy. Now, as they sit down for an un- 
precedented round of one-on-one talks in 
California, it is possible that the two lead- 
ers will pave the way for a more candid 
and productive relationship between the 
world’s two largest economies. 
Our cover story this week is a kind 
of guide to those talks. We're all pretty 
familiar with how the U.S. sees the world, 
but how does China? When negotiating 
with one’s rivals and competitors, it helps 
to understand how they see things. The 


Beech, reveals China’s unique mix of con- 
fidence and insecurity. It is proud of hav- 
ing lifted hundreds of millions of people 
out of absolute poverty, yet many of the 
business leaders who have benefited from 
that rise are looking to immigrate to the 
West. “While reporting this story,” Beech 
says, “what struck me most was how un- 
convinced many Chinese I spoke to were 
about their nation’s future supremacy.” 
The striking cover image is itself a 
work of artistic supremacy, and it was 
created for us by Chinese dissident Ai 
Weiwei. The image represents his ac- 
knowledgment of the country’s central- 
ity in the world while at the same time 
challenging China’s leaders to make the 
future a freer and more democratic one. 
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story, by our Beijing bureau chief, Hannah 











. . ™ 
Artist as Activist 
TIME.COM VIDEO Even after his 2011 imprisonment, Chinese contemporary artist Ai 
Weiwei, above, refused to soften his criticism of the ruling Chinese Communist Party. In a 
video produced exclusively for TIME, Ai explains how he conceived the art featured on this 
week's cover, which uses traditional Chinese paper cutting. Ai is perhaps China’s most 
famous artist, but he is not among the Chinese elite who are increasingly emigrating or 
vacationing abroad. Ai remains in Beijing because of a government-ordered travel ban. 

He spoke with TIME at his Beijing studio, where a clutch of cats keeps him company. 


Joy Division What 
makes you happy? 
Tell us on Instagram 


TIME SOCIAL MEDIA For a project about 
happiness in different countries, TIME 
wants to know: What makes our readers 
happy? Instagram a photo of the people, 
places and things that bring you joy, using 
the hashtag #TIMEHappiness. The most 
creative submissions will be featured in a 
photo gallery on TIME.com to accompany 
our special double issue on the Pursuit 

of Happiness. 
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Bull or Bully? [aking 
sides over Chicago’s 
brash mayor 


YOUR ARTICLE ON RAHM EMANUEL WAS 
very informative, but the photos were 
one-sided [June 10]. Out of five photos, 
four were violence-related. Where is the 
photo of the community colleges that 
teach real-world job training? Of Rahm 
and the CEO of United Airlines? And of 
the classroom clock that shows students 
are attending school for a longer day? 
Dottie Haase, HUBBARD LAKE, MICH. 


WHILE I AM SURE EMANUEL HAS THE 
best of intentions, it is his abrasive style 
that is causing dismay among his critics 
and fans alike. Your question “So why are 
people mad at him?” becomes rhetorical 
when you consider the nickname his de- 
tractors commonly use: Chicago Bully. 

Ed Porter, AGUA DULCE, CALIF. 


AS A CHICAGOAN, I CAN SAY WITH GREAT 
certitude that the 30,000 soon-to-be- 
displaced public-school students who will 
be forced to traverse gang territory to get 
to already overcrowded and underfunded 
schools would beg to differ with your 
portrayal of Emanuel as a dispassionate 
man of reason. He is as concerned about 
the poor children of our city as he is about 
transparency and ethics in governing. 
Which is to say, not in the least. 

Edward Juillard, cH1CAGO 


MICHAEL GRUNWALD RAISES IMPORTANT 
questions about the validity of tax-exempt 
organizations |[“One Nation, Tax Exempt,” 
June 10], but he misses the core reason 
many of these groups are rife with abuse: 
they have no constituency. No one owns a 
nonprofit, so there are no annual meet- 
ings, no process for change and no one to 


Write to us 


Send an e-mail: 
letters @time.com. 
Please do not send 
attachments 
purposes of clarity and space 


| Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time & | 
| Life Building, New York, NY 10020. Letters / 
| should include the writer’s full name, address 
| and home telephone and may be edited for 





report to—other than the IRS. Of course 
they make a “profit,” but special account- 
ing rules make that inconvenient word 
disappear. Clubby nonprofit boards fail to 
hold management accountable. Is it a sur- 
prise that many executives take out mil- 
lions in compensation? 

Brian Barbata, KAILUA, HAWAII 


READERS AROUND THE WORLD ARE 
shocked at the loss of life caused by tor 
nadoes in the U.S.—especially where 

disaster is prone to occur [“16 Minutes, 
June 3]. Why are there no laws in the U.S. 


‘What I do think 
about is that I’m 
very bullish about 
Chicago. I’m bullish 
about our future.’ 


RAHM EMANUEL, riayoro! 
Chicago, on Time's 


‘Chicago Bull” cover 
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requiring every house in such exposed 
areas to have storm shelters? 
Norb Schicker, CRANS, SWITZERLAND 


RICH LOWRY’S “OBAMA'S POWER OUTAGE” 
is an example of why President Obama’s 
agenda is stalling [June 3]. Lowry omits 
facts: Instead of voting on jobs, John 
Boehner and his fellow Republicans have 
voted 37 times to defund or repeal Obama 
care. In the Senate, hundreds of bills and 
appointees have been filibustered. The 
Republicans are trying to defeat Obama 
rather than improve the country. 

Tom Minnerick, ELGIN, ILL. 


IN “THE END OF ALIMONY” [MAY 27], 
Rose Carbone is quoted as saying, “Perma- | 
nent alimony is slavery. It’s worse than 
slavery.” I am appalled at the analogy and 
TIME magazine's choice to include it. 
Josephine Hall, NORTH MASSAPEQUA, N.Y. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


In the World section [June 3], we referred to a poll 
conducted by the firm Ipsos. Ipsos conducted the 
research for a survey by Ernst & Young. 


] 
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“Obsessively thorough 


reviews from landscaping to housekeeping to 
roofing to the family doctor. Written by people 


just like you? 


Angie Hicks, Founder 


At Angie’s List, you'll find in-depth, 
detailed reviews, including pricing and 
project timelines. Companies can’t pay to 
be on Angie’s List, so you know you can 
trust what you’re reading. You'll also find 
great deals, insightful articles, helpful 


videos and photos, useful tips and 





more. Visit AngiesList.com today and 
find out why over one million members 


make their most important decisions— 


he aggi..3 
ie 


from home repair to health care—here. 


Angies list. 


Reviews you can trust. 


Visit AngiesList.com or call 1.800.825.1875 today. 


when your pet’s health is on the line, 
all the fancy bowls in the world won’t 
keep him healthy. VPI will. 


From routine shots to unexpected emergencies, VPI Pet Insurance helps you provide 
the best care possible for your pet. VPI — healthy pet, happy owner. 


see why happy owners love VPI at petinsurance.com/healthy 


or call 855.303.2829 Ne) a 








eo 


VPI PET 


insurance 
a Nationwide Insurance® 
company | 








‘This is not 
about principled 
opposition. This 


» is about political 
% obstruction: 







PRESIDENT OBAMA, 
nominating three 
candidates toa federal 
appeals court; Senate 
Republicans twice 
filibustered Obama's 
earlier nominee 


‘For all of you 
Wale ire] (om ele) (creme) 
the governor’s 
fel Cow Ato \Vcksie@)\Vicre 
Vo)0]@e)ce)e)(oinam 


The Magic 
Kingdom's new CHRIS CHRISTIE, Republican 
one-day-ticket price, governor of New Jersey, 
$5 more than it announcing a special election in 
costs to visit Disney the fall to fill the late Frank 
World's other parks Lautenberg’s U.S. Senate seat 





German until new regulations made it obsolete 


Lome ose eu sRindieischetikettierungs 
luberwachungsaufgabenibertragungsgesetz, 
a beef-labeling law and the longest word in 


Scott Cowen 
Tulane president 
announces retire 
ment after seeing 

the school through 
Hurricane Katrina 





. GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 











Gordon Gee 


Ohio State president 
announces retire 
ment after contro 

versial remarks 
about Catholics 
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THE WEEK 
WE SAW THE IRS 
LINE DANCE 


‘I’M NOT GOING TO 
TELL YOU THAT 
MONEY DOESN’T 
MATTER, BECAUSE 
YOU WOULDN'T 
BELIEVE ME ANYWAY.’ 


BEN BERNANKE, 
Federal Reserve 
chairman, speaking 
to the graduating 
class at Princeton 
University 
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Signing bonus for new Army psychiatrists 
willing to serve in uniform for four years 
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‘I think 26,000 sexual assaults is going too far.’ 


BARBARA MIKULSKI, Democratic Senator from Maryland, refuting criticism that legislation overhauling the . 
military justice system to remove commanders from decisions on whether to prosecute sexual crimes goes “too far” 
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High Water in Bohemia 
The Czech town of Kralupy nad Vitavou 
on June 4, after the worst flooding in 
10 years required the evacuation of 
nearly 3,000 people and threatened ." 
Prague's historic center = 


Photograph by Petr Josek—Reuters. 
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WHERE IN THE 
WORLD ARE 
TRAVELERS 

HEADING? 


It’s not just 
to Paris and 
London. By 
year’s end, the 
cities below will 
each have a 
sizable jump in 
visitor numbers 
since 2009, 
according to 
MasterCard’s 
forecast of 
flight plans. 


CHENGDU, 
CHINA 
285% 


RIYADH 
219.4% 


COLOMBO, 
SRI LANKA 
122.9% 


NANJING, 
CHINA 
97.1% 








Progress Report 


IRELAND CHINA 
Indoor smoking at 
public venues was 
outlawed in 2011 
in an attempt to 
cut the number 
of smokers, then 
300 million, and 
the 1.2 million 
annual deaths 
from related 
illnesses. Two 
years later, patchy 
enforcement 
and a mediocre 
abstinence 
campaign have 
made success 
hard to find 


The Global Smokeout 


A comprehensive antismoking law took effect in Russia on June 1 to 
encourage that country’s smokers to kick the habit. But will it work? 
Here’s how such efforts played out in four other countries. 








CHINA 


526,000 


INDIA 
Guidelines took 
effect in October 
2008 to inspire 

the country’s 
120 million 
smokers to cut 
back. Antismoking 
advocacy and 
enforcement are 
lax, and offenders, 
who face a $4 
fine, are not 
deterred 
Smoke-free jobs 
led to more 
smokeless homes, 
but violations are 
Still rampant. 





Amount that Wuhan officials 
may fine women who “knowingly” 
have a child out of wediock— 
six times the city’s annual 
per capita disposable income 














UNITED STATES 


‘He released these 
documents because he 


was hoping to 
make the world 
a better place.’ 


DAVID COOMBS, defense attorney at the court martial 
of Private First Class Bradley Manning, the Army 
intelligence analyst who confessed to leaking war logs 
to WikiLeaks while in Baghdad; Coombs portrayed 
Manning as a naive then 22-year-old who sought to 
carefully expose governmental wrongdoing, while 
prosecutors painted him as a calculating rogue who 
disclosed military secrets, thereby aiding the enemy 





fr? Castro 


Cuba’s Slow but 
Steady Reforms 


Cuban authorities recently ex- 
panded Web access by adding 
more Internet locations (an hour 
of use costs $4.50, out of the $20 
average monthly salary), the latest 
sign of change on the communist 
isle. Here are three others: 


1. PERSONAL PROPERTY 
Legislation enacted in 
late 2011 gave Cubans 

the ability to buy and sell cars 
and real estate. Following the 
2010 layoffs of half a million state 
workers, thousands of private- 
business licenses were granted. 
And in May, an eight-year ban on 
imports of personal appliances 
was lifted. 


2. OVERSEAS TRAVEL 

President Raul Castro 

ended a five-decade policy 

in January that limited citizens’ 
international travel. He stream- 
lined exit visas and increased 
the allowed time abroad to 

24 months, up from 11, with the 
hope that travelers would study, 
work and send cash home. 


3. GAY RIGHTS 
am =. Mid-May, anti- 
homophobia demon- 


strators beat drums and danced 
through Havana's streets during a 
government-sponsored march, a 
marked departure from past poli- 
cy outlawing homosexuality. “We 
must change consciousness,” said 
Mariela Castro, the President's 
daughter, who led the procession. 





By Andrew Katz 
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police on June 1 at Gezi Park in central Istanbul. Photograph by Guy Martin 


Panos 


Trending In 


— 


SPORTS 
Lydia Nsekera, head 
of Burundi’s soccer 

federation, became the 
first woman elected 
to FIFA’s executive 
committee in its 
109-year history 


J 


MUSIC 
Pussy Riot member 
Maria Alyokhina, 
jailed in Russia for 
hooliganism, ended 
an 11-day hunger 
Nesicariitaaniianicy 
offered better care 


Two women donned makeshift protection from tear gas as antigovernment protesters clashed with f 


Turbulence Meets Arrogance in Istanbul 


BY ISHAAN THAROOR 


What started as a protest over a 
few trees grew into a full-blown 
national crisis. Angry environ 
mentalists and leftist activists 
camped out at a sliver of green 
ery off Istanbul's iconic Taksim 
Square called Gezi Park, which 
city planners intended to raze 
to make way for a shopping 
mall. On May 31, the police 
violently waded in to disperse 
the demonstrators. Their heavy 
handedness hit a nerve, trigger 
ing mass protests in Istanbul; 
the capital, Ankara; and other 
cities across Turkey that lasted 
into the next week. Hundreds 
were arrested, and at least two 
died in clashes with police. 

At the eye of the storm is 
Prime Minister Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan, Turkey’s leader for 


more than a decade, whose auto 
cratic governance, critics say, is 
undermining Turkish democra 


cy and stripping away freedoms. 


Demolishing Gezi Park’s grove 
for another commercial develop 
ment was just the last straw. As 
authorities backed down from 
Taksim Square and protesters 
flooded in, parallels were drawn 
between the plaza and Cairo’s 
Tahrir Square, the symbolic 
heart of Egypt’s 2011 revolution. 
But Taksim is unlikely to 
be Erdogan’s Tahrir. His AKP 
party, which is pro-business 
and socially conservative, still 
has an overwhelming mandate 
from last year’s election, with 
strong support among the grow 
ing middle class and in the Ana 
tolian hinterland. Since coming 


wan 


ANIMALS 
Watchdog groups 
say a militia run 

by African warlord 
Joseph Kony is 

‘lephants to 

rally trade ivory 


to power, Erdogan has not only for food and supplies 


revved up Turkey’s economy 
but also reined in its long med 
dling military. 

Still, the protests aren’t a 
flash in the pan. They reflect 
widespread frustration with 
Erdogan’s authoritarian streak. 
Erdogan initially dismissed 
the protests, but other party of 
ficials were more conciliatory, a 
mark of growing divisions with 
in the AKP camp. It’s believed 
that Erdogan, whose tenure as 
Prime Minister is up next year 
and can’t be renewed, harbors 
plans to extend his mandate. 
But as Turkey’s protests fade, so 
too may his political ambitions. 


CONTROVERSY 
Israel plans to deport 
fe thousandsof African 


ory as< u 
against its desire 
to retain the 
country’s 
Jewish 
character 





Syria’s Civil 
War Mapping 
the chaos 


BY ISHAAN THAROOR 


ACCORDING TO THE U.N., AT 
least 80,000 Syrians have 

died since the start of 
hostilities in 2011, and more 
than 4 million have been 
forced from their homes. 
What was once a peaceful 
uprising against the regime of 
President Bashar Assad has 
turned into a vicious 
sectarian conflict pitting Iran- 
backed Shi'ites allied with the 
regime against Sunni rebels 
backed by Saudi Arabia and 
Qatar. Each side has attracted 
asymmetrical support: 
Lebanon-based Hizballah for 
the regime and disparate 
Islamist-extremist fighters for 
the rebels. The U.S., Russia 
and other regional players 
hope the road to peace can 
begin with talks in Geneva— 
for which no dates have yet 
been set—but neither of 
Syria’s warring camps 

seems in a mood to cease 
hostilities. Here’s a primer on 
the world’s bloodiest 
contemporary conflict. 








ASSAD 
REGIME 


WHO ARE THE 
COMBATANTS? 





Briefing 


WHERE DOES 


THE CIVIL WAR 
STAND NOW? 





The northeastern city of 
Ar Raqqah is the only Syrian 
provincial capital fully in the 


hands of the rebels; an al-Qaeda- 


linked militia is dominant there 








If the regime's position 
worsens, Assad may 
fall back to the coastal 
region, which is 
heavily populated by 
Alawites, the minority 
Shi‘ite sect to which 
Assad belongs 


STATE OF PLAY 


While battles rage across 
most of the country, 
there are four main war 
zones: around the most 
populous city, Aleppo; 
the strategic transport 
corridors of Idlib near 
Turkey; the war-battered 
cities of Hama and Homs 
and their environs; and 
the capital, Damascus, 
the regime's stronghold 





The regime's air force and 
superior firepower give it 
the clear advantage, as 

demonstrated by its June 5 

capture of the pivotal city 

of Qusayr, near Homs 


The dozens of rebel 
fighting brigades remain 
only loosely united, while 

opposition leaders in exile 
struggle to exert control 
over militias inside Syria 


President President 
Bashar Assad Viadimir 
(Syria) Putin 
(Russia) 
Brigadier Secretary 
General Salim _ of State 
Idris (Free John Kerry 


Syrian Army) (U.S.) 





MAJOR PLAYERS 








WHO IS 
SUPPORTING 
EACH SIDE? 


PE.U. On 
May 27, the E.U. 
let an arms 
embargo on 
Syria's rebels 
expire, a move 
aimed at 
boosting the 
outgunned 
opposition’s 
fighting chances 


ROMANIA 


BULGARIA 





> LEBANON The powerful 
Shi'ite group Hizballah, backed 
by Iran, is aligned with the 
Assad regime, but the rebels 
also enjoy support among 
many Lebanese 


EGYPT 


500,654 


refugees 


472.764 


refugees 





Ayatullah Ali Sheik Hassan 


President 
Mahmoud Khamenei Nasrallah 
Ahmadinejad (Iran) (Hizballah) 


(Iran) 


Prime Minister Emir Hamid bin King 

Recep Tayyip Khalifa al-Thani Abdullah 
Erdogan (Qatar) (Saudi 
(Turkey) Arabia) 
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RUSSIA 


> RUSSIA 
A longtime Syrian 
ally, Russia keeps 


supplying the 
regime with 
military equipment 
while pushing for 
FW aletsie) ete) (cre! 
peace that could 
perhaps even keep 
Assad in power 








> IRAQ Plagued by its 
people's own sectarian 
divisions, Iraq's Shi'‘ite- 
dominated government 
shelters Syrian refugees 
while allowing Iranian arms 
shipments to Syria to move 
through its airspace 
> TURKEY The Erdogan Z AN Z 
government led early calls for : 
Assad's removal and says the 
Syrian regime was behind 
a recent deadly bomb attack 
in a Turkish border town 





>» IRAN Desperate to 
preserve its main Arab ally, 
Iran has sent arms—and 
reportedly troops—to aid 
Assad. Syria is a vital 
foreyaleleli@ncelmieclamCom-iele) e)\ml ty 
Lebanese proxy, Hizballah 


154,372 


refugees 
» QATAR The tiny 


Gulf state has used 
its petro-wealth to 
play an outsize role 
in the conflict, 
backing some of 
the more radical 


SAUDI ARABIA 







> SAUDI ARABIA The kingdom sees 


the Syrian conflict as a chance to 
undermine regional rival Iran and is rebel militias 
reportedly funding and arming 
elements of the rebellion ¢) 
J 





army of 320,000 to a third its 
size; it’s joined now by 50,000 
to 60,000 irregular militia 


__ ESTIMATED STRENGTH FIGHTERS fay _ WEAPONRY sie 
— Rebels say 
100,000-150,000 fees, eae 
Attrition has shrunk a standing Hizballah | | 


fighters have , | 
forces 


Sunni jihadis 


20,000-30,000 from Libya, 


Some estimates range up 


Tunisia, Saudi 
to 100,000, though Arabia and ei, ae ; : é» eo 


reliable totals are hard to elsewhere 
come by have enlisted 
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WHAT ARE U.S. 
PRIORITIES? 


G 


AVOIDING AMESS 
The White House has 
been criticized for its 
go-slow approach to 
the conflict; its caution 
is due in part to the 
U.S.’s humbling experi 
ence occupying Iraq 


=" 
yy 


PROTECTING 
ISRAEL 

Chaos in Syria may 
pose new security risks 

for the U.S.’s main 
regional ally, spurring 
more decisive action on 

Washington's part 


poor 


HURTING IRAN 
The fall of the Assad 
regime would strip 

Iran of its closest 
Middle Eastern ally 

and shrink the Islamic 

Republic's regional 

reach and clout 


CURBING 
AL-QAEDA 
The Obama 
Administration is wary 
that a post-Assad 
vacuum would benefit 
extremist groups 
among the rebels 


Briefing i 


What Rice and Power Mean Interventions 
at the National Security Council and the U.N. 


BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


IF PERSONNEL IS POLICY, THEN BARACK 
Obama set a different tone in foreign af- 
fairs when he tapped U.N. Ambassador 
Susan Rice as his new National Security 
Adviser on June 5. By naming Rice, 
Obama placed his trust in a loyalist who 
is known for her support of U.S. humani- 
tarian intervention overseas—and who is 
famously unloved by Republicans. 

Rice, 48, was Obama’s top pick to suc- 
ceed Hillary Clinton as Secretary of State, 
in part because he felt that Rice, with 
whom he often dines, best knows his 
mind. But Republicans objected to her be- 
cause she blamed last year’s attack on the 
U.S. consulate in Benghazi, Libya, in part 
on outrage over an American-made video 
ridiculing the Prophet Muhammad rath- 
er than on terrorists. The State Depart- 
ment job went to John Kerry. 

At the U.N., Rice displayed a brash ef- 
fectiveness. She once presented Russian 
Ambassador to the U.N. Vitaly Churkin 
with a cartoon of the Grinch with his face 
stuck on it, but she also won unexpected 








$500 
million 


The lifetime cost for each of 44 CH-53K choppers 
the Marines want to buy; a report from the 
Defense Department's inspector general says the 


branch failed to justify the purchase, meaning the 
few and the proud risk wasting up to $22.2 billion 


acceptance from the Russians and the 
Chinese for tough new sanctions against 
Iran and for the military intervention in 
Libya. Rice will replace Tom Donilon, a 
seasoned realist who avoided television 
appearances and rarely gave speeches. 
Rice has said her greatest regret was fail- 
ing, as an aide to Bill Clinton, to mobilize 
a response to the genocide in Rwanda. She 
has since pushed for military interven- 
tion to stop humanitarian crises in Libya, 
central Africa and Syria. The job of Na- 
tional Security Adviser does not require 
Senate confirmation. 

Rice will likely have an ally inSaman 
tha Power, the 42-year-old former White 
House aide who, if confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, will replace her at the U.N. Power cov- 
ered the wars in the Balkans asa reporter, 
then wrote a book on U.S. failures to halt 
genocides, becoming a leading advocate for 
overseas intervention. Power is no stranger 
to controversy—she abruptly resigned 
from Obama’s 2008 campaign after calling 
Hillary Clinton a “monster.” 


WORD OF THE WEEK 


knai-del 
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n. Atype of dumpling, eaten esp. in 
| Jewish households during Passover 


See: Arvind Mahankali, a 13-year-old from New York City, 
winning the annual Scripps National Spelling Bee by sounding 
| out this Yiddish word on May 30. Some members of the 
Yiddish-speaking community balked, saying the preferred 

| spelling is kneydl. Today an estimated 160,000 peoplespeak 
Yiddish at home in the U.S., half the number who did in 1980. 


Core Rules 
Are an Apple 
Of Discord 


Should every eighth-grader know how 
to apply the Pythagorean theorem? 
Should fifth-graders be multimedia- 
savvy? Should third-graders be able to 
write opinion pieces? Forty-five states 
thought so when their officials 
approved a uniform set of learning 
benchmarks, known as the Common 
Core State Standards, in recent years. 
But now many states are second- 
guessing that decision thanks to a 
backlash by conservatives who say 
the guidelines represent a federal 
takeover of education. 

The standards were designed to 
help ensure consistency across the 
U.S. in math and English, so that 
students from Seattle to Sarasota 
are “college and career ready” when 
they graduate from high school. 

The guidelines stipulate what 
students should learn and when; 
how students should be taught is 
left to teachers. 

Though the effort to develop the 
guidelines was led by state officials 
and supported by governors of both 
parties before Barack Obama took 
office, some Tea Party-affiliated 
groups have dubbed the standards 
“Obamacore”—and their lobbying is 
having an effect. Indiana Governor Mike 
Pence, a Republican, signed legislation 
in May to “pause” the state’s adoption 
of Common Core. Pennsylvania's 
Republican governor ordered a similar 
delay a week later. In at least 10 other 
states, GOP organizers are angling to 
delay, defund or chuck the standards 
entirely. —KAYLA WEBLEY 
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For more information go to viagra.com or call 1-888-484-2472 (1-888-4VIAGRA). 





VIAGRA is prescription medication to treat erectile dysfunction (ED). 
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IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION BELOW. 
Do not take VIAGRA if you take nitrates, often prescribed for chest pain, as this may cause a sudden, unsafe 
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Discuss your general health status with your doctor to ensure that you are healthy enough to engage in 
sexual activity. If you experience chest pain, nausea, or any other discomforts during sex, seek immediate 
faal=te|(et-] Mali om 


In the rare event of an erection lasting more than 4 hours, seek immediate medical help to avoid long-term injury. 


If you are older than age 65, or have serious liver or kidney problems, your doctor may start you at the lowest 
dose (25 mg) of VIAGRA. If you are taking protease inhibitors, such as for the treatment of HIV, your doctor 
may recommend a 25-mg dose and may limit you to a maximum single dose of 25 mg of VIAGRA in a 48-hour 
period. If you have prostate problems or high blood pressure for which you take medicines called alpha 
blockers, your doctor may start you on a lower dose of VIAGRA. 
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VIAGRA should not be used with other ED treatments. VIAGRA should not be used with REVATIO or other 
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VIAGRA does not protect against sexually transmitted diseases, including HIV. 
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Less commonly, bluish vision, blurred vision, or sensitivity to light may briefly occur. 


Please see Important Facts for VIAGRA on the following page or visit viagra.com for full prescribing information. 
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You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.FDA.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


The blue diamond tablet shape is a registered trademark of Pfizer Inc. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION ABOUT VIAGRA 


Never take VIAGRA if you take any medicines with nitrates. This 
includes nitroglycerin. Your blood pressure could drop quickly. It 
could fall to an unsafe or life-threatening level. 


ABOUT ERECTILE DYSFUNCTION (ED) 


Erectile dysfunction means a man cannot get or keep an erection. 
Health problems, injury, or side effects of drugs may cause ED. 
The cause may not be known. 


ABOUT VIAGRA 


VIAGRA is used to treat ED in men. When you want to have sex, 
VIAGRA can help you get and keep an erection when you are 
sexually excited. You cannot get an erection just by taking the pill. 
Only your doctor can prescribe VIAGRA. 


VIAGRA does not cure ED. 


VIAGRA does not protect you or your partner from STDs (sexually 
transmitted diseases) or HIV. You will need to use a condom. 


VIAGRA is not a hormone or an aphrodisiac. 


WHO IS VIAGRA FOR? 


Who should take VIAGRA? 
Men who have ED and whose heart is healthy enough for sex. 


Who should NOT take VIAGRA? 
* If you ever take medicines with nitrates: 
* Medicines that treat chest pain (angina), such as nitroglycerin 
or isosorbide mononitrate or dinitrate 
* If you use some street drugs, such as “poppers” (amy! nitrate 
or nitrite) 
* If you are allergic to anything in the VIAGRA tablet 


BEFORE YOU START VIAGRA 


be your doctor if you have or ever had: 
¢ Heart attack, abnormal heartbeats, or stroke 
* Heart problems, such as heart failure, chest pain, angina, 
or aortic valve narrowing 
Low or high blood pressure 
Severe vision loss 
An eye condition called retinitis pigmentosa 
Kidney or liver problems 
Blood problems, such as sickle cell anemia or leukemia 


A deformed penis, Peyronie’s disease, or an erection that lasted 
more than 4 hours 


* Stomach ulcers or any kind of bleeding problems 


Tell your doctor about all your medicines. Include over-the-counter 

medicines, vitamins, and herbal products. Tell your doctor if you 

take or use: 

* Medicines called alpha-blockers to treat high blood pressure or 
prostate pangs Your blood pressure could suddenly get too low. 


You could get dizzy or faint. Your doctor may start you on a lower 
dose of VIAGRA. 

Medicines called protease inhibitors for HIV. Your doctor may 
prescribe a 25 mg dose, Your doctor may limit VIAGRA to 25 mg 
in a 48-hour period. 

Other methods to cause erections. These include pills, injections, 
implants, or pumps. 

A medicine called REVATIO. VIAGRA should not be used with 
REVATIO as REVATIO contains sildenafil, the same medicine 
found in VIAGRA. 
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POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS OF VIAGRA 


Side effects are mostly mild to moderate. They usually go away 
after a few hours. Some of these are more likely to happen with 
higher doses. 


The most common side effects are: 


* Headache ¢ Feeling flushed 
Less common side effects are: 


* Trouble telling blue and green apart or seeing a blue tinge on things 
¢ Eyes being more sensitive to light ¢ Blurred vision 


Rarely, a small number of men taking VIAGRA have reported 
these serious events: 


¢ Having an erection that lasts more than 4 hours. If the erection is 
not treated right away, long-term loss of potency could occur. 
Sudden decrease or loss of sight in one or both eyes. We do not 
know if these events are caused by VIAGRA and medicines like 
it or caused by other factors. They may be caused by conditions 
like high blood pressure or diabetes. If you have sudden vision 
changes, stop using VIAGRA and all medicines like it. Call your 
doctor right away. 
Sudden decrease or loss of hearing. We do not know if these 
events are caused by VIAGRA and medicines like it or caused 
by other factors. If you have sudden hearing changes, stop using 
VIAGRA and all medicines like it. Call your doctor right away. 
Heart attack, stroke, irregular heartbeats, and death. We do not 
know whether these events are caused by VIAGRA or caused 
by other factors, Most of these happened in men who already 
had heart problems. 

If you have any of these problems, stop VIAGRA. Call your doctor 

right away. 


¢ Upset stomach 


HOW TO TAKE VIAGRA 


Do: 
Take VIAGRA only the way your doctor tells you. VIAGRA 
comes in 25 mg, 50 mg, and 100 mg tablets. Your doctor will 
tell you how much to take. 
If you are over 65 or have serious liver or kidney problems, 
your doctor may start you at the lowest dose (25 mg). 
Take VIAGRA about | hour before you want to have sex. 
VIAGRA starts to work in about 30 minutes when you are 
sexually excited. VIAGRA lasts up to 4 hours, 

Don't: 

¢ Do not take VIAGRA more than once a day. 

* Do not take more VIAGRA than your doctor tells you. 
If you think you need more VIAGRA, talk with your doctor. 

* Do not start or stop any other medicines before checking with 
your doctor. 


NEED MORE INFORMATION? 


* This is only a summary of important information. Ask your 
doctor or pharmacist for complete product information OR 


* Go to www.viagra.com or call (888) 4-VIAGRA (484-2472). 
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Economy 


A Tale of Two Rebounds 
ViVaWataloncree) ale )aallen toe eiciavals 
Kerem aarela\arelaaliitosmeccallare| 


BY CHRISTOPHER MATTHEWS 


THE ECONOMIC RECOVERY IS IN ITS 
fifth year, a span that underlines just 
how choppy it’s been. The S&P 500 has 
reached record highs, while the housing 
and auto industries are stronger than 
they’ve been in years. Still, employment 
growth in May, as measured by payroll 
service ADP, was a disappointing 
135,000 jobs, and a recent gauge of 
manufacturing shows that the sector 
also contracted last month. 

According to new research from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, one 
reason for the schizophrenic feel is that 
different socioeconomic groups are ex 
periencing vastly different recoveries. 
With federal stimulus money long gone 
and Congress taking money out of the 
pockets of workers via budget cuts and 
tax increases, the job of boosting spend 
ing and employment has fallen on the 
Fed. Its massive bond-buying policy has 
kept interest rates at historic lows. But 
the benefits of that effort have “dispro- 
portionately gone to those who need the 
least help,” according to St. Louis Fed 
economist William Emmons. 

Wealthy homeowners have profited 
from low rates that make mortgages 
cheaper and nudge stock values higher. 
But many of the folks hit hardest by the 
crisis have been unable to modify their 
mortgages because of high debt loads. Nor 
have they benefited from rising equity 
prices, because rates of participation 
in the stock market are at 15-year lows. 
That’s a recipe for stagnation for the less 
well off. The economy will continue 
to convalesce, says Mark Zandi, chief 
economist for Moody’s Analytics, “but it 
won't feel like we're in top gear, because 
a large part of the population is still 
struggling financially.” 
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But families are still struggling 


The average household, on an inflation- 
adjusted basis, has recovered only 


5% 


of the wealth it lost during the recegsion 
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Briefing 








Jean Stapleton 

‘There's nothing like humor 
to burst what seems to be 
an enormous problem.’ 


Stapleton, in a 2010 interview for the Archive 
of American Television. Though she worked 
for half a century in theater, television 

and movies, her most memorable role 

by far was Edith Bunker, a Queens 
housewife married to bigoted, belligerent 
loading-dock worker Archie Bunker 

(Carroll O'Connor) in Norman Lear's 
groundbreaking 1970s sitcom All in the 
Family. Stapleton died May 31 at age 90. 





Andrew Greeley 
Provocative priest 


By Martin Marty 


Frank Lautenberg Stalwart Senator 


By Thomas Kean 


| When Frank Lautenberg first ran for the Senate in 1982, he ran against a 


friend of mine, Millicent Fenwick. I campaigned for her—he was a Dem- 
ocrat and I was a Republican—and it was a rough campaign. But when 
he won, we established a relationship, and over the years he was my go-to 
guy in the Senate. If you asked Frank to get something done for New 
Jersey, he would do it. A lot of Congressmen would say, “Sure, I'll help you 
out,” but with Frank it happened. A governor likes that kind of Senator. 
We had disagreements over the years. None of them lasted very long. 

Frank, who died June 3 at 89, liked the rough and tumble of politics. 
In his campaigns, if somebody hit him, he tended to hit back harder. 
Though he made a career as one of the top businessmen in the state, he 
came from the streets of Paterson, and he never forgot where he came 
from. I think when he was writing legislation, he’d think, How does 
this affect the guy I grew up with? Politicians today read the polls and 
change their views. Frank never did that. He voted, and people either 
agreed with him or they didn’t, but he voted his conscience. He loved 
being a Senator, and he’s going to leave a big void. 


Kean was the governor of New Jersey from 1982 to 1990 






DIED RETIRED SCRAPPED 
Deacon Jones, 74, Point guard A plan by the U.S. 
Hall of Fame NFL Jason Kidd, Transportation 
defensive end. One after 19 Security Administra 
of the Fearsome seasons; he tion to allow small 
Foursome of the late ranks third all-time knives on airplanes; 
1960s Los Angeles in three-point flight attendants 


baskets with 1,988, 
and he led the Dallas 
Mavericks to an NBA 
title in 2011. 


and many in the 
public feared lighter 
restrictions would 
increase danger. 


Rams, Jones is 
considered one of the 
best pass rushers in 
the league's history. 
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Father Greeley, who 
was 85 when he died on 
May 29, was the nation’s 
best-known Catholic 
priest, having earned fame, 
respect and disrespect 
| without having held higher 

church office. The parish 
priesthood was all he 
wanted, and when higher- 
ups would not assign him 
to one, he made the larger 
culture his parish. 

As a sociologist he 





DIED 

Tim Samaras, 55, 
veteran meteorologist 
and storm chaser; 

his son Paul, 24; and 
colleague Carl Young, 
45, while studying a 
tornado near El Reno, 
Okla. They were 
among 18 people 
killed in the storm. 


PASSED 


into law. 


By the general as 
sembly in lilinois, the 
last state to approve 
such a measure, 

a bill allowing the 
carrying of concealed 
weapons; the gover 
nor has 30 days to 
sign the legislation 


specialized in survey 
research and polling 

data that he interpreted 
(or overinterpreted) in 
provocative ways. He wrote 
some 150 books, many of 
them novels of littie noted 
literary merit but several 
of them best sellers. He 
justified their steamy 
episodes as an expression 
of what he called “the 
Catholic imagination.” Fan 
letters came to him from 
marginal Catholics who 
had dismissed the church 
as grim and crabby but 
took a second look thanks 
to the robust Catholicism 
he pictured. 


Marty is a professor emeritus 
at the University of Chicago 
Divinity School 


DIED 

Jack Vance, 96, 
author of dozens of 
fantastical novels 
over a six-decade 
career, including the 
four-volume Dying 
Earth series, written 
from 1950 to 1984, 
about a distant future 
dominated by magic. 
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This Is How a Nation Unwinds 
America used to be community-minded. 
ls it too late to rekindle those values? 


MY FAVORITE CHARACTER IN GEORGE 
Packer’s remarkable new book, The Un- 
winding, is a real estate development in 
Tampa called Carriage Pointe. I espe- 
cially like the way it is spelled—that 
e conveys a certain French elegance. One imagines 
antebellum carriages rolling up to your very own 
promontory. But no: Carriage Pointe is a mirage, 
part of the housing boom based on mortgages that 
couldn't be paid. Too many of the unoccupied dwell- 
ings were owned by speculators—flippers—riding 
the real estate elevator that ultimately crashed. The 
houses, built on a sodden former tropical-fish farm, 
are “crappy,” Packer writes. The metaphor is perfect: 
over the past 40 years, as the U.S. has unwound from 
its former rigor, facade has overtaken content, spec- 
ulation has overtaken development—and in my 
profession, slapdash opinion has deluged dogged 
reporting. The middle class is sliding toward dis- 
solution. The wealthy have become an isolated plu- 
tocracy. Ifit weren't for the fact that this is America, 
I'd say we were pretty thoroughly cooked. 





the past 4o years told through the lives of aver- 

age and not-so-average Americans, appears at 
a particularly fraught moment. I read Packer’s book 
with one eye on Washington this spring. There was 
some hope, a few months ago, that we might actu- 
ally get a budget this year. Both houses of Congress 
passed a version; it was time to hammer out the fi- 
nal deal. But the Republicans, following a Carriage 
Pointe strategy—nonsense posing as substance, 
nihilism posing as principle—have blocked any 
sort of negotiations. They have focused instead on 
nonscandals—even South Carolina Senator Lindsey 
Graham has said that there is no evidence linking 
the White House to the idiotic shenanigans at the 
Internal Revenue Service. The most prominent Re- 
publican to emerge this spring is the sketchy Darrell 
Issa of California, chair of the House Oversight and 
Government Reform Committee, whoseems like the 
political equivalent ofan empty subdivision—lots of 
fancy signage but nothing of value on offer. 

It is impossible to read The Unwinding without 
thinking about what is not being discussed in Wash- 
ington. There is no discussion of the overwhelm- 
ing power and moral hazard of the five largest 
banks, which hold assets equal to 56% of the total 
U.S. economy and remain too big to fail. There is no 


ic UNWINDING, A NONFICTION ACCOUNT OF 








PACKER 
PACKS A 
PUNCH 





Packer doesn’t 
mince words in 
describing the 
divisive Republican: 
“A brooding 
loner with a hard 
father and more 
resentments 
than friends.” 


Of the rap star's 
drive, Packer writes, 
“Music was just 
another hustle. He 
was a reluctant 
artist, still about 
the money and not 
apologizing for it. 
He was as cold and 
focused as he was 
on the streets.” 


TO READ JOE’S 
BLOG POSTS, GO TO 
time.com/swampland 











discussion of the destructive growth of the financial | 


sector, which is siphoning off our smartest young 
college graduates to create ever-more-complicated 
(and less substantive) investment schemes, like the 
collateralized debt obligations that crashed the mar- 
ket in 2008. There is little discussion of the decline of 
the middle class beyond the cliché-slinging of both 
sides: Where do we find the work to replace the fac- 
tory jobs that sustained a prosperous middle class 
prior to the unwinding? What do we do about the 
unraveling of middle-class values, the skyrocketing 
of out-of-wedlock births and the 20% high-school- 
dropout rate now metastasizing from the urban poor 
to the working class? Where do we find moral au- 
thority in a society that, as Packer writes, celebrates 
an unapologetic former crack dealer like Jay Z? 

When Packer and I discussed his book over 
lunch, he told me that he had no snazzy solutions, 
just the “obvious” ones: real financial reform, bet- 
ter schools, more infrastructure spending (to pro- 
vide muscle-labor jobs), a robust national-service 
plan that would try to re-create a sense of commu- 
nity among our disparate parts. (It would be mor- 
ally bracing to see the children of Jay Z and Issa 
spend a year living in barracks, doing disaster re- 
lief together.) We have to tilt the balance of rights 
and responsibilities back toward the responsibil- 
ity side of the spectrum. The past 40 years have 
been a time of vaulting libertarianism; we need 
a communitarian corrective. Which seems quite 
impossible at this moment. 

There are those, like the German historian 
Oswald Spengler, who believe that civilizations 
decay and die, that democracy ultimately lapses 
into plutocracy. They certainly seem to have mo- 
mentum on their side these days. But, hey, this 
is America—and as a counterargument, let me 
present Dean Price, one of the four main charac- 
ters Packer follows. A son of the North Carolina 
Piedmont, Price is your classic small-business 
man, striver, dreamer. He goes through marriages, 
churches, businesses in a way that a non-American 
could hardly imagine. He is knocked down, gets 
up, starts experimenting with biofuels, wins a 
federal grant, gets knocked down again. At book’s 
end, Price is trying to repurpose frying oil as a fuel 
for school buses. He might even succeed this time. 
We have been a nation of Dean Prices—and Henry 
Fords and Wright brothers. Our best hope is that, 
beneath the dissolution, we still are. ro] 
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LIVING PROOF THAT WE ALL NEED 
TO PLAN FOR A LONGER RETIREMENT. 


A typical American city. 400 people. A fascinating experiment. We asked everyday people to show 
us the age of the oldest person they've known by placing a sticker on our chart. It revealed just 

how many of us have known people living into their 90s or even longer. How many of us will enjoy a 
longer life, too? Talk to your financial professional about our guaranteed retirement income solutions 


that can help provide the money you need for Day One of retirement and beyond. 


TALK TO YOUR FINANCIAL ADVISOR OR VISIT BRINGYOURCHALLENGES.COM 


— 
> P wate 
(by Prudential 


Bring Your Challenges’ 


13. PRUDENTIAL FINANCIAL, INC., NEWARK, NJ, USA. ALL RIGH 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The Fight to End Alzheimer’s 


FIVE MILLION AMERICANS ARE LIVING WITH ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE. 


SO ARE ANOTHER 15 MILLION WHO CARE FOR THEM. 


ESTIFYING AT A CONGRESSIONAL HEARING in April, Ashley Campbell, 
daughter of country singer Glen Campbell, implored senators to provide 
additional funding for the country’s first-ever National Alzheimer’s Plan. 
It's a need the 26-year-old knows firsthand. Before moving to Nashville, 
Ashley lived at home and helped her mother, Kim, care for the 77-year 
old musical icon, who was diagnosed two years ago with the progressive 
brain disease that affects 5 million Americans. 

Alzheimer's disease will eventually rob Glen Campbell of the ability to communi- 
cate, bathe, and feed himself. It's already stealing his lifetime of memories. “When 
| play banjo with Dad,” says Ashley, “it's getting harder for him to follow along and 
harder for him to recall my name.” Adds Kim: “With Alzheimer’s, the person you love 


Country singer 

Glen Campbell, his 
wife, Kim (1), and their 
daughter Ashley 





is not the same anymore, and you're losing him in front of your eyes.” 

Ashley and Kim are among the estimated 15.4 million people in the U.S. who care 
for loved ones with Alzheimer's. Without medical breakthroughs that prevent, slow or 
stop the disease, the number of people living with Alzheimer's could grow to 16 million 
by 2050. Alzheimer's results in declining cognitive abilities such as memory, judgment 
and problem solving, and is always fatal. “Unfortunately, today there are no Alzheim- 
er's survivors,” says Harry Johns, president and CEO of the Alzheimer’s Association. “If 
you have Alzheimer’s disease, you either die from it or you die with it.” 

That reality impacts family and friends with a huge financial and physical burden. 
According to the Alzheimer's Association 2013 Alzheimer’s Disease Facts & Figures, 
in 2012 caregivers of Alzheimer's and dementia patients provided an estimated 


To learn more, visit alz.org 





17 billion hours of unpaid care valued at 
$216 billion. They incurred an additional 
$9 billion in health care costs of their own. 

“Long-distance caregivers have nearly 
double the out-of-pocket expenses of local 
caregivers,” says Beth Kallmyer, vice presi- 
dent of constituent services for the Alzheim- 
er's Association. Complicating matters, 
relatives often wait too late to seek help. 
“We get calls all the time from people who 
say, ‘My Mom can no longer take care of my 
Dad. What can | do? | live out of state.’” In 
response, the group developed Alzheimer’s 
Association Alzheimer's Navigator, a free 
online tool that gives caregivers access to 
information, support and local resources as 
part of a customized action plan. 

To help end Alzheimer's and raise funds 
for Alzheimer's care, support and research, 
the Alzheimer's Association created a 
unique event called The Longest Day. Par- 
ticipants across the globe will join together 
from sunrise-to-sunset on June 21, 2013, 
in activities of their choice to honor the 
endurance, strength and passion of those 
facing Alzheimer’s. “For people living with 
Alzheimer's, every day is the longest day,” 
says Kallmyer. “We're challenging everyone 
to use the day to advance the cause and 
help make a difference.” 

The Campbells have been doing their 
part to spread the word by choosing to 
document Glen's “Goodbye” tour with film- 
makers James Keach and Trevor Albert. 
Kim works hard to stay emotionally strong 
and maintain a positive attitude. “As a 
caregiver, you experience depression, 
loneliness and lack of companionship,” 
she says. “You have to deal with it and do 
things that lift you up.” 

The family also holds out hope for an 
effective treatment for al) diagnosed. As 
Ashley said at the Congressional hearing, 
“We need to find a cure because we are 
not the only family affected. We need to 
work together to end Alzheimer's.” 

— Annetta Miller 
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On June 21, the longest day of the year, do what you love 
from sunrise to sunset, raising awareness and funds for the 
fight to end Alzheimer's. Honor the strength, passion and endurance 
of the more than 5 million Americans living with the disease 


and their 15 million caregivers 


A REGISTER AT ALZ.ORG/THELONGESTDAY 
OR CALL 800.272.3900 
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UNDER AN ASSERTIVE 
NEW RULER, BEUING 
WANTS TO BE TREATED 
LIKE A WORLD 
POWER. BUT MANY 
OF Al JINPING’S. OWN 
PEOPLE ARE 

NOT SO SURE ABOUT 
HIS: CHINA DREAM 

BY HANNAH BEECH 
ART BY Al WEIWEI 


WORLD 


IU MINGFU LIKES TO 
think he is the oracle 
of a new era. A retired 
colonel with the ram- 
rod bearing of a career 
soldier, he has never 
been to the U.S. but is a 
self-proclaimed expert 
on Sino-American re- 
lations: he lectured on 
the subject at the National Defense Uni- 
versity in Beijing, the training ground for 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA). Three 
years ago, Liu wrote a best-selling book 
called China Dream: Great Power Thinking 
and Strategic Positioning of China in the Post- 
American Age. In his hawkish tome, Liu 
explained that China needed a strong, 
martial leader and offered advice for his 
resurgent nation: “When China is threat- 
ened, it has no choice but to use war to 
protect its right to rise, to break through 
America’s military containment.” 

In March, Xi Jinping, the broad- 
shouldered son of a Communist Party 
revolutionary, completed a power transi- 
tion that will see him guide China for the 
next decade. Liu is delighted. Since Xi’s 
ascension—he assumed the leadership of 


the Chinese Communist Party in Novem- 
ber and became President three months 
ago—he has talked tough on territorial 
disputes and predicted that China will be- 
come the chief military power in the Asia- 
Pacific region by 2049. The 59-year-old 
leader, who is meeting with U.S. President 
Barack Obama on June 7-8 in a rare two- 
day summit in California, warned that 
the PLA should be “prepared for war” and 
has toured a seemingly endless number 
of domestic military installations. Most 
tellingly, he has adopted “China Dream”— 
Liu’s catchphrase—as his motto, pledging 
that “we must achieve the great revival of 
the Chinese nation, and we must ensure 
there is unity between a prosperous coun- 
try anda strong military.” 

Those words were delivered in Decem- 
ber as Xi inspected a guided-missile de- 
stroyer that cruises the South China Sea, 
a waterway that China claims as mostly 
its own, much to the fury of other Asian 
nations. The new Chinese President's 
vigorous public persona contrasts with 
that of his bland predecessor, Hu Jin- 
tao, who chose as his leadership slogans 
“peaceful development” and “harmoni- 


ous society”—pleasant enough goals, per- 
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haps, but hardly the proclamation of an 
emerging superpower. “Xi has used very 
tough language,” says China scholar Da 
vid Shambaugh, whose recent book China 
Goes Global: The Partial Power examines 
the country’s global footprint. “This is 
very concerning and illustrates a much 
harder type of nationalism than that of 
his predecessor Hu.” 

For decades, China’s outlook on how 
East met West was simple: a proud, an- 
cient civilization was brought to its knees 
by foreign gunboats, British opium and 
Japanese wartime oppression. Whenever 
the People’s Republic dealt with the world, 
it did so with a chip on its shoulder, and 
Xi’s forerunners larded their speeches 
with accusatory references to “a century 
of humiliation” at foreign hands. The West 
was regarded as arrogant overlord, demo- 
cratic foe and subversive instigator rolled 
into one. That sense of historic injustice 
festered even as China's growing economic 
power might have been expected to sweep 
away such insecurities. But the ascen- 
sion of President Xi—he of the patriotic 
swagger, political pedigree and photogenic 
PLA-foll:singer wife—heralds a new era of 


China’s interaction with the international 
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community. Instead of simply positioning 
China asa vanquished, aggrieved inferior, 
Xiand his China Dream envision a mighty 
nation reclaiming its rightful place in the 
world, not just economically but politi 
cally and culturally too. 

To that end, the Xi-Obama confab, 
which comes at what the Chinese leader 
calls “a critical juncture” and could, he 
says, signal “a new type of great-power 
relationship,” is being regarded in China 
as a meeting of equals. From the Chinese 
perspective, the Middle Kingdom dominat 
ed the globe for all but a few unfortunate 
centuries. Why shouldn't the 21st century 
bring a return to the planet's natural state 
of affairs? “Xi Jinping is the perfect embodi 
ment of the China Dream,” says Liu. “He 
will help China compete with the West 
and advance to its former glory as the most 
powerful and civilized country on earth.” 

China’s renaissance is by now a famil 
iar narrative, but the story of its astonish 
ing trajectory bears repeating. A nation 
that half a century ago counted Albania 
as one of its few trading partners is now 
the world’s second largest economy—and 
could eclipse the U.S. as the biggest within 
five years. The Chinese Communist Party 
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has engineered the fastest and greatest 
expansion of wealth that any country has 
ever experienced, lifting 300 million peo 
ple out of absolute poverty. China’s trove 
of superlatives carries global weight: the 
country’s 83 million overseas travelers 
are the world’s biggest spenders; its banks 
hold the most foreign-exchange reserves; 
its factories, power plants and vehicles 
produce the most greenhouse gases; its 
consumers rank as the No. 1 buyer of 
luxury goods—even though China’s per 
capita GDP, calculated on a purchasing 
power-parity basis, still rates below those 
of Cuba, Serbia and Tunisia. 

China may well become the world’s 
largest consumer market by 2015. Al 
ready it is the largest exporter on the 
planet and one of the top five sellers of 
weapons, How China sees the world mat 
ters because Chinese aspirations, tastes 
and fears will shape the lives of billions 
of people across the globe. Indeed, after 
a couple of centuries of lying dormant, 
China—and its worldview—may once 
again dictate the narrative of our age. 
Great powers write history, and if Xi’s 
China Dream comes to pass, this century 
will belong to the nation that millennia 








Power player Xi, far left, waits to greet former 
U.S, President Jimmy Carter in Beijing; above, 
soldiers in the Beijing Armed Police 


ago named itself the Middle Kingdom. 

Yet China’s ascendancy on the world 
stage can’t mask some uncomfortable 
realities. Despite pouring billions of dol 
lars into a soft-power push that encom 
passes everything from building roads 
and hospitals in the developing world 
to sponsoring Mandarin lessons in the 
West, China’s international image lan 
guishes. A 21-country poll by the BBC 
World Service released last month found 
that negative attitudes toward China had 
increased by 8 points to 39% over the past 
year. Even in parts of Africa, Latin Amer 
ica and Asia that depend on Beijing’s aid 
and investment, China Inc.’s reputation 
is that of a voracious extractor of natural 
resources. The country’s military expan 
sion and assertive maritime claims in the 
South and East China Seas are spooking 
its neighbors, not to mention the alleged 
state-sponsored cyberattacks and pilfer 
ing of U.S. industrial and military secrets 
that Obama is sure to raise with Xi when 
they meet at Sunnylands, a private estate 
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BIG SPENDER 


CHINA'S INVESTMENTS 
REACH FAR AND WIDE, 
WITH ENERGY AND 
METALS DRAWING THE 
MOST MONEY 





The U.S. leads the 
world in new Chinese 
Investments 
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in Southern California. Among Beijing’s 
few real allies—and even that term can 
be applied only loosely—are North Korea, 
Russia and Pakistan. 

Far from taking a leading role in inter- 
national affairs commensurate with its 
economic weight, China remainsa foreign 
policy laggard, often shying away when it 
could use its influence to promote region- 
al stability and howling when it comes to 
territorial flash points with smaller coun- 
tries like Vietnam or the Philippines. “Chi- 
na says it wants respect from the rest of 
the world,” says Zheng Yongnian, director 
of the East Asian Institute at the National 
University of Singapore. “But it does very 
little to earn real respect.” Indeed, Chinese 
from both the government and the busi- 
ness community are often genuinely sur- 
prised when they discover that their lavish 
foreign aid and trading partnerships are 
undercut in the world’s mind by escalating 
territorial disputes and the martial drum- 
beat emanating from Beijing. 

China’s assertiveness abroad also belies 
growing insecurities at home. While the 
inexorable rise of China may be a given in 
the West, Chinese people are not so sure of 
their future supremacy. The world’s great- 
est economic expansion cannot continue 
forever. China must wean itself off a de- 
pendence on low-tech exports, but transi- 
tioning to a knowledge- and service-based 
economy will require massive investment 
anda revamping of the nation’s education 
system to promote creativity. Meanwhile, 
income inequality is widening, and cor- 
ruption chokes the Communist Party. 
“Back in 2010, when China escaped the 
worldwide recession, there was a sense of 
superiority about the Chinese economic 
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[HE ‘PRINCELING’ SON 
OF A COMMUNIS 
TY REVOLUTION 

X! SPENT SEVEN YEARS 
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ALTHOUGH HE NEVER 
SERVED AS A SOLDIER 
IN THE MILITARY, 

X! MAINTAINS CLOSE 
LINKS TO THE PEOPLE’S 
LIBERATION ARMY, 
HAVING SERVED AS AN 
ASSISTANT TO A 
FORMER ARMY CHIEF. 
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model,” says Dali Yang, a political-science 
professor at the University of Chicago. 
“But that euphoria is gone, and now we are 
entering an era of some doubt and anxi- 
ety in China.” 

Some of the seamier side effects of 
China’s three decades of spectacular eco- 
nomic growth—toxic air, poisoned soil, 
dirty water—are spurring civil unrest. 
Each day brings dozens of small-scale 
protests related to environmental degra- 
dation, landgrabs by corrupt officials and 
government repression of ethnic minori- 
ties. Those who can are voting with their 
feet: in ever larger numbers, rich Chinese 
are fleeing the land where they made their 
fortunes, taking their children and mon- 
ey with them. In 2o11, the latest year for 
which statistics are available, 150,000 Chi- 
nese secured permanent residency abroad. 
“When a nation’s elite is ready to bolt ata 
moment’s notice, it says much about the 
regime’s lack of legitimacy and staying 
power,” says Shambaugh. 


Battle for the Pacific 

THE U.S.S. FREEDOM PULLED INTO SINGA- 
pore’s harbor on April 18, its hull decorat- 
ed in gray camouflage, as if no one might 
notice the first of four American littoral- 
combat ships to be hosted by the South- 
east Asian city-state. The warship, which 
will roam the contested South China Sea, 
is the latest evidence of the U.S.’s so-called 
pivot to Asia, which will see 60% of Ameri- 
can naval vessels deployed in the region 
by 2020, up from 50%. Back in November 
2011, when Obama first announced that he 
would rebalance military forces to Asia, he 
said this was not meant to contain China. 
Nobody bought that, least of all China. 
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Graphic sources: Heritage Foundation; CIA World Factbook; U.S, Pacific Fleet; Office of Naval Intelligence; Ministry of National Defense, PRC; World Tourism Organization 





BIG BUYER 


CHINA IS THE LARGEST EXPORT MARKET 
FOR MANY ECONOMIES 


COUNTRY 
IN ORDER BY GDP) 


PERCENTAGE OF 
EXPORTS TO CHINA 











Japan _ 19.7% 
_ Brazil __ 17.0% 
Australia _ wk 29.4% _ 
South Korea —s- 24.4% 
ee ed he 21. 4% 
Taiwan _ 28.1% | 
— South Africa 12.7% 
Thailand 12.0% 
_ Malaysia — 13.1% 


Beijing’s military buildup—its defense 
spending has more than doubled since 
2006, and its armed forces now include 
nearly 1.5 million service members, ac- 
cording to Chinese officials—is driven by 
a sense that it needs to prepare for a pos- 
sible showdown in the Pacific with the 
world’s remaining superpower. A Chinese 
defense white paper released in April not- 
ed that “China’s overall national strength 
has grown dramatically” while “some 
country has strengthened its Asia-Pacific 
military alliances, expanded its military 
presence in the region and frequently 
makes the situation there tenser.” That 
the “some country” remained unnamed 
was camouflage no more effective than 
the U.S.S. Freedom's gray paint. 

As China’s shadow has loomed larger, 
other Asian nations—including those 
with past grudges against the U.S., like 
Vietnam—have urged America to keep 
the peace in regional waters. In addition, 
treaty obligations require the U.S. to de- 
fend the security of Japan—and of Taiwan, 
which Beijing considers part of its sover- 
eign territory. Over the past few months, 
Chinese patrol vessels have swarmed the 
East China Sea near a disputed scattering 
of islets called the Diaoyu in Chinese and 
the Senkaku in Japanese. The uninhabited 
rocks are administered by Japan, but Chi- 
na claims historical ties to the area, which 
is rich in natural gas and fishing resources. 

China is also embroiled in maritime 
conflicts in the South China Sea, pitting it 
against four other Asian rivals that share 
the vast waterway: Vietnam, Malaysia, 
Brunei and the Philippines. (Taiwan also 
maintains claims.) Beijing says that it has 
long considered roughly 80% of the sea its 
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own but that it was bogged down in the 
past century with the enormous task of 
rebuilding the nation and had little time 
to dedicate to such matters. Now China’s 
behavior has grown more muscular. This 
year China fired on a Vietnamese ship 
in contested waters. Last year, dozens of 
armed Chinese vessels pushed Filipino 
fishermen out of a disputed shoal. Xi has 
taken the helm of a task force that deals 
with maritime issues, unusual microman- 
agement by a Chinese leader. “There is a 
unitary message from Xi that any territory 
is a core national interest and that China 
is not going to cede any ground,” says the 
University of Chicago’s Yang. “This is an 
extremely dangerous game.” 

China’s behavior is alienating even 
nations that aren’t involved in territorial 
disputes with it. Take Singapore, the tidy 
city-state whose population is majority 
ethnic Chinese. Its founding leader, Lee 
Kuan Yew, assiduously cultivated ties with 
Beijing. Yet last year his son, Prime Minis- 
ter Lee Hsien Loong, sent a warning when 
he visited the Central Party School in Bei- 
jing, the ideological heart of the Chinese 
Communist Party, which Xi headed until 
last year. Lee delivered a spirited defense 
of the U.S., which he cautioned was “not a 
nation in decline,” as some Chinese have 
been crowing. “The U.S. is an enormously 
resilient and creative society,” said Lee, 
“which attracts and absorbs talent from 
all over the world, including many from 
China and the rest of Asia.” 


The Great Escape 

MR. GUAN WANTS OUT. THE BEIJING PROP- 
erty magnate doesn’t know where he will 
go yet, perhaps to a farm in Australia or 
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a ranch in the American West. All he 
knows is that the place that made him a 
multimillionaire no longer commands his 
loyalty. “Frankly speaking, I have lost con 
fidence in this country,” he says, noting 
that most of his wealthy friends now have 
foreign permanent residency if not pass 
ports. “All the economic reforms we’ve 
had will be useless if there’s no political 
reform. IfI can’t change this country, then 
the best thing is to leave.” 

On a smoggy Saturday in Beijing, 
Guan, who asked that his full name not 
be used, spends his afternoon exploring 
exit strategies. In an ornate room gilded 
with Louis XIV curlicues and a U.S. flag, 
Guan and dozens of others listen to a pitch 
by Li Zhaohui, the founder of Cansine, a 
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Chinese emigration agency. Guan is pre 
sented with an array of options for gaining 
permanent residency abroad: a €300,000 
property deal in Cyprus, a €500,000 villa 
in Portugal or even a $500,000 stake in a 
future Kimpton hotel in Milwaukee, a 
city Li describes as “famous for its high 
unemployment rate.” (In 2012, 70% of ap 
plicants for the U.S. EB-5 investor-visa pro 
gram, which requires a minimum outlay 
of $500,000, were Chinese.) Cansine’s own 
fee? At least $15,000. 

Chinese emigration used to mean an 
escape from war and famine, railroad 
workers flooding Gold Rush California or 
wok stirrers crowding New York City ten 
ements. But most Chinese emigrants to 
day are, like Guan, wealthy. In 2011, about 


80,000 Chinese received U.S. green cards, 
(Beijing does not allow dual nationality, 
so some Chinese prefer permanent resi 
dency to foreign citizenship.) “I wanted a 
better life, and I wasn’t going to get that in 
China,” says Li Yanan, a Chinese business 
woman who arrived in Singapore in 2002. 
“So many deals back home are done under 
the table, and I got tired of that.” 

The exodus from China has only in 
creased since then. Rich Chinese, after all, 
have to breathe the same air as everyone 
else, and smog in urban centers spiked 
to record levels earlier this year, with 
pollution surpassing that of a smokers’ 
lounge. Food-safety scandals, rangir 
from a river full of dead pigs to babies poi- 
soned by fake formula, make the simple 








act of eating hazardous. There’s also a con 
cern that one of Xi’s central campaigns, a 
crackdown on corruption, could jeopar 
dize fortunes made in fast-and-loose ways. 
Corrupt Chinese officials have a habit of 
fleeing abroad. In 2011, according to U.S. 
watchdog Global Financial Integrity, Chi 
na hemorrhaged more than $600 billion in 
illegal capital flight. 

Roughly 300,000 Chinese per year now 
study overseas, and a large portion pay 
full freight. Even as select Chinese schools 
have grabbed top marks in the Organisa 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment’s rankings of math, reading and 
science performance among 15-year-olds, 
many parents worry about the merits of an 
education system based on rote memoriza 
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Their world Boys play in front of a miniature 
U.S. Capitol in Beijing World Park, where they 
can travel the globe without leaving home 


tion. Virtually every member of China’s 
Standing Committee, the seven men who 
rule the nation, has extended family who 
studied abroad. Even Xi sent his daughter 
to Harvard. The state of Chinese education 
is especially relevant as China must push 
its economy beyond churning out cheap 
exports. So far its universities have done a 
poor job at breeding innovation. As Singa 
pore’s Lee noted last year, all eight ethnic 
Chinese Nobel laureates in science were 
or later became Americans. “Our govern 
ment cannot provide good education, wel 
fare and a sense of security,” says Fesy Li, 
marketing manager of Globe Visa, another 
Chinese emigration agency, which is ped 
dling options in St. Kitts and Nevis, Latvia 
and Vanuatu. “Chinese believe they can 
find these things in other countries.” 


A Dream Deferred 

WITH MOUNTING UNEASE ON THE HOME 
front, Xiis relying on flag-waving to unite 
the masses against a common foe, be it 
the U.S., Japan or even the Philippines. 
Primed by patriotic education, Chinese 
youth expect their leaders to stand up to 
the outside world. But this spring, an on 
line forum linked to the People’s Daily, the 
government’s mouthpiece, asked people 
whether they agreed with Xi’s rhetoric, 
including elements of the China Dream. 
Thousands of people responded, and at 
least 70% said they disagreed with their 
new leader’s principles. The poll was soon 
pulled off the Web. 

Xi’s China Dream is designed to address 
some of the country’s pressing social prob 
lems. But his ultimate concern may be the 
longevity of a party that has ruled for more 
than six decades. In his first trip as China’s 
leader, Xi traveled to the country’s south, 
the capitalist laboratory where three de 
cades ago Deng Xiaoping unleashed the 
market reforms that have remade the 
nation. But Xi made no bold initiatives. 
Instead, in an internal speech that was 
later leaked, he warned against betraying 
China’s communist heritage. “Why did 
the Soviet Union disintegrate?” he asked, 
according to the leaked account. “An im 
portant reason was that their ideals and 
beliefs had been shaken. It’s a profound 
lesson for us. To dismiss the history of the 
Soviet Union... is to engage in historic ni 





hilism, and it confuses our thoughts and 
undermines the party’s organizations.” 

That obsession with avoiding the Sovi 
et Union’s fate could well prevent the Com 
munist Party from carrying out reforms 
that will make the nation stronger and 
improve its image abroad. In April—even 
as state newspapers heralded Xi’s anti 
graft efforts, which include a much hyped 
crackdown on extravagant banquets and 
expensive cars for government officials- 
activists in Beijing were detained after 
holding a banner that read: UNLESS WE 
PUT AN END TO CORRUPT OFFICIALS, THE 
CHINA DREAM WILL REMAIN A DAYDREAM. 
Investigations by foreign media into the 
fortunes of Chinese leaders’ families are 
scrubbed from the Internet. Efforts to 
clean the air are foiled by competing di 
rectives to maintain growth at all costs. 
“The average urban Chinese can’t say life 
is better now than it was five years ago,” 
says Bo Zhiyue, a senior research fellow 
at the National University of Singapore. 
“People are realizing that GDP growth isn't 
as important as quality of life.” 

Such contradictions proliferated as 
the ancient Chinese dynasties waned. Of 
course, China watchers have predicted 
the demise of the People’s Republic for 
half a century only to be proved wrong. 
In a nation that boasts five millennia of 
civilization, any number of lessons can 
be plucked from the past. But here’s one 
from the Tang dynasty (618-907), when 
China could rightly call itself Zhongguo, 
or the Middle Kingdom. Tang innovators 
introduced the planet to gunpowder and 
woodblock printing. The best and bright 
est of the world came to China, and the 
imperial capital, Chang’an (modern-day 
Xi'an), was a polyglot place where up to 
one-third of the population was foreign: 
Persian merchants, Japanese monks, 
Turkish chefs. 

Today, Beijing’s foreign population 
is less than 1% of the total. (In New York 
City, some 35% of the population is for 
eign born.) Add to that the brain drain of 
Chinese elite. “There are always capital 
outflows from any country,” says Wang 
Huiyao, who runs the Center for China 
and Globalization in Beijing. “But China 
doesn’t have inflows of talent. We have a 
huge deficit, and that will make it harder 
for us to rise in the future.” How the world 
views China, then, may matter just as 
much as how China sees the world.—witTH 
REPORTING BY GU YONGQIANG/BEIJING @ 
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HACKING 


SILICON VALLEY'S YOUNG GUNS CHANGED THE WORLD, AND WITH 
BILLIONS IN THE BANK, THEY ARE LOOKING TO DO THE SAME TO POLITICS. 


THEIR FIRST MOVE: HIRE ALL THE LOBBYISTS THEY CAN BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


POLITICS 
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Ro Khanna aims to unseat a popular 
Democratic incumbent to become Silicon 
Valley's man in the House. With high 
roliers like Sean Parker behind him, 
he just might do it 
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HE MID-MAY GATHER- 
ing at a restaurant in 
San Francisco’s North 
Beach neighborhood 
was billed as a congres- 
sional fundraiser, but 
with rapper MC Ham- 
mer and a Grateful 
Dead lyricist mingling in the crowd, the 
room buzzed more like it was a product 
launch. Except this product wasn’t de- 
signed for consumers, at least not directly. 
It was meant to disrupt American politics. 

Sean Parker, the 33-year-old former 
Facebook president who is worth about 
$2 billion, stood before dozens of donors 
to lay out the idea. “We feel for a long time 
Silicon Valley hasn’t been properly repre- 
sented at a federal level,” he explained in 
comments that were promptly posted on 
YouTube. “To a certain extent, we are start- 
ing to come into a realization of our own 
power and our own capability, not just as 
innovators and technology pioneers but 
also in a political sense.” 

And with that he introduced a Sili- 
con Valley lawyer, Ro Khanna, a dashing 
36-year-old upstart who is trying to un- 
seat Representative Mike Honda, a fellow 
Democrat in good standing who has rep- 
resented the South Bay for 12 years with- 
out ever facing a serious challenge. “The 
premise of this campaign is quite simple,” 
Khanna said, according to the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. “It’s time that we actually 
change politics, [and] Silicon Valley has the 
potential to do this.” 

Just what kind of change the wealthy 
mavericks in the U.S.’s fastest-growing in- 
dustry have planned for American democ- 
racy is subject to much debate. Ask Khanna 
and his backers, and they will talk about 
their idealism, their can-do spirit and the 
do-or-die meritocracy of their industry— 
attributes that are undeniably in short sup- 
ply at the U.S. Capitol. Why not put college 
courses online? they ask. Reform the tax 
code to spark a wave of innovation? Use 
smartphones to end human-rights abuses? 
“What has been missing has been Silicon 
Valley being a thought leader,” Khanna 
tells Time. But there is another side to the 
push as well, one less cutting-edge and 
more selfish. For decades, Silicon Valley 
got along just fine by mostly ignoring gov- 
ernment. The chips and computers it made 
didn’t need federal favors and rarely ran 


up against regulatory hurdles. But as tech 
companies have expanded into all corners 
of the economy, they have found them- 
selves beset by barriers. Uber, for example, 
an app for ordering cars and taxis, has been 
going to war over taxi regulations in cit- 
ies around the country. Airbnb, a start-up 
that allows people to rent out their rooms 
to travelers, has been embroiled in fights 
over hotel taxes. 

And those are the small stakes: in 
Washington, many of the biggest fights 
are now centered on technology. The in- 
dustry is battling antitrust investigators, 
Hollywood studios that want new piracy- 
fighting tools and labor unions that want 
to restrict visas for foreign-born workers. 
A Senate report found that many of the big- 
gest names in tech, from Apple and Oracle 
to Cisco and eBay, hold a majority of their 
cash in overseas tax shelters, making them 
clear targets in the coming debate over 
tax reform. And then there are the future 
products—driverless cars, video-recording 
eyeglasses and the ubiquitous tools for 
tracking Americans’ behavior online— 
that raise entirely new sets of concerns. 

In short, Silicon Valley needs to broaden 
its influence in Washington to get its way. 
And it needs to do so fast. Ata recent devel- 
opers’ conference in San Francisco, Google 
founder Larry Page, 40, net worth $23 bil- 
lion, spoke for the industry when he de- 
scribed government as a major obstacle to 
the future. “There’s many, many exciting 
and important things you could do that 
you just can’t do because they’re illegal or 
they’re not allowed by regulation,” he told 
the crowd. “Maybe some of our old institu- 
tions, like the law and so on, aren't keeping 
up with the rate of change,” he also said. 
“Law can't be right if it’s 50 years old.” 


Hacking the Capitol 

TO UPDATE THE LAW AND THE CULTURE OF 
government, tech leaders are laying siege 
to federal, state and local offices, open- 
ing their sizable corporate and personal 
bank accounts to fund ads, candidates and 
whole armies of lobbyists, consultants and 
advocates. Facebook’s Mark Zuckerberg, 
29, net worth $13 billion, and some friends 
founded a dark-money advocacy group 
this year called Fwd.us with the goal of 
spending millions, largely on television 
ads in support of immigration reform, 


which would allow more foreign engi- 





SEAN PARKER 


Sometimes called a serial 
entrepreneur, the 33-year-old 
former Facebook president and 
Napster co-founder is also an 
investor in Spotify, the popular 
music-streaming platform 


neering talent to work in the U.S. Another 
group, Engine Advocacy, has been orga- 
nizing online campaigns around immi- 
gration and lawmaker-lobbying sessions 
for about 500 small tech start-ups. Mean- 
while, established tech companies have 
been buying up platoons of Washington’s 
influence peddlers. 

Over the past month, Apple hired 
former Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy head Lisa Jackson, and the mobile- 
payment start-up Square hired the former 
acting U.S. Trade Representative Demi- 
trios Marantis. Onetime Clinton White 
House chief of staff Erskine Bowles is a 
director of Facebook, where public policy 
is run by Joel Kaplan, who was deputy 
chief of staff to George W. Bush, Former 
Vice President Al Gore sits on the board 
of Apple and is a senior adviser to Google, 
where the Washington operation is run 
by a former Republican Congresswoman, 
Susan Molinari. 
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The 62-year-old Silicon Valley 
power broker has invested in 
hundreds of tech start-ups, 
ranging from Google and Facebook 
to Zappos, Twitter and Airbnb 





In 2012, Google alone spent $23 million 
on direct corporate lobbying in D.C., more 
than defense contractors like Boeing, 
drug firms like Pfizer and oil companies 
like ExxonMobil. (Only General Electric 
spent more as an individual company.) 
In the coming months, the digital-search 
firm, which employed 122 registered lob- 
byists last year, plans to relocate to bigger 
offices on Capitol Hill with a larger event 
space, where lawmakers and staff can 
come to policy briefings and shoot off the 
occasional Nerf gun. 

Allofthis has been welcomed by elect- 
ed leaders. At a recent Republican caucus 
meeting in the Capitol, Google represen- 
tatives were invited to show off the new 
Google Glass eyewear, which has yet to 
be released to the public. (Several mem- 
bers, of course, used the devices to Google 
themselves.) Trips west to tour the Face- 
book campus or meet with Google em- 
ployees have become rites of passage for 
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MARK ZUCKERBERG 


The 29-year-old billionaire 
teamed up with powerful 
Facebook friends to create 
Fwd.us, a dark-money advocacy 
group focused on immigration 
and education reform 


members of Congress. “We get lawmakers 
calling us,” says Engine co-founder Mike 
McGeary, who is organizing lobbying for 
start-ups. “Who can I meet with? What 
kind of perspective can I get?” Recent visi- 
tors to the group’s San Francisco office in- 
clude Mark Pryor of Arkansas and Mike 
Begich of Alaska, both Democrats raising 
money for tough re-election races in 2014. 

But Silicon Valley is no longer a one- 
party industry. Republican fundraisers 
now venture to the valley in search of cam- 
paign donations. Senator Orrin Hatch, the 
Utah Republican who was responsible for 
getting tech-friendly amendments into 
the immigration bill, boasts of being per- 
sonal friends with many of the tech com- 
munity’s leaders. “They are terrific human 
beings, but a lot of them, because their 
wives are pro-abortion, think they have 
to be Democrats,” he says. “I just point out 
how stupid they are to support one party.” 

Of course, no one has ridden the tech 
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The 29-year-old president of 

Fwd.us was Zuckerberg’s Harvard 
roommate. He worked on John 
Kerry's 2004 campaign and was co- 
founder of NationBuilder, an online 
community-organizing website 


wave with more success than President 
Barack Obama, who did the valley another 
favor recently when he announced new 
executive action to discourage the kind 
of abusive patent-infringement lawsuits 
that plague Silicon Valley. The announce- 
ment came just days before he traveled to 
California for a fundraiser in San Jose. (In 
2012, for the first time in Democratic Party 
history, Obama raised more money from 
the Bay Area than from Hollywood.) White 
House spokesman Jay Carney said the tim 
ing was coincidental. “Innovation in the 
field of technology in particular is vital to 
future economic growth,” he said. 


The Young Guns 

BUT THE REAL EXCITING POLITICAL AC- 
tion these days has nothing to do with 
big corporations or their cash-rich bank 
accounts. Rather, tech investors and 
executives are striking out on their own 
to flex their political muscle. 
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“We have individuals with a lot of 
money. If deployed properly this can have 
huge influence in the current campaign 
finance environment,” reads a memo 
written by Joe Green, Zuckerberg’s col- 
lege roommate. “Our voice carries a lot of 
weight because we are broadly popular 
with Americans.” The memo, which was 
leaked earlier this year to Politico, was 
meant to drum up donations for the group 
that would become Fwd.us, and it went 
even further, describing “control” over 
massive distribution channels online that 
the tech community could use to control 
the political debate. 

Assoonas the document leaked, Green 
apologized. But the spirit of large-scale po- 
litical disruption is not hard to find among 
technology leaders, since it worked once 
before. Back in January 2012, a host of In- 
ternet companies, including Google, took 
to their home pages to protest antipiracy 
legislation being pushed by Hollywood 
movie and television producers (includ- 
ing Time Warner, which owns Time) that 
wanted better tools to limit the theft of 
their intellectual property online. The 
resulting public outcry, including mil- 
lions of e-mails to members of Congress, 
effectively killed the bill. “It was trans- 
formational,” said Chris Dodd, a former 
Democratic Senator who runs the Motion 
Picture Association of America. 

It also terrified Washington’s estab- 
lished lobby shops, which had never lost 
control of a political debate so quickly. 
Meanwhile, the thrill of winning—fast, 
under the radar, before the old-line lobby- 
ists knew what hit them—empowered 
the new political activists in Silicon Val- 
ley. “You can’t really go to sleep after you 
have been awakened like that,” said Ron 
Conway, another wealthy tech-company 
investor, who is a donor to Fwd.us and the 
Khanna campaign. In his hometown of 
San Francisco, Conway helped fund an in- 
dependent expenditure campaign to help 
elect Mayor Ed Lee after Lee supported 
a set of tax breaks for Twitter and other 
start-ups in the city. Conway has also been 
working on gun control in recent months, 
helping stage a December takeover of ma- 
jor websites’ home pages, including those 
of Adobe, Foursquare and Funny or Die, 
to push for gun control in the wake of the 
Sandy Hook shooting. 

Big and bold, however, does not always 
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that of the defense and oil-and-gas sectors 
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work in politics. At the heart of the young 
Silicon Valley ethos are two sometimes 
contradictory ideas. “Don’t be evil,” runs 
a founding slogan at Google. “Move fast 
and break things,” goes the Zuckerberg 
motto. In the case of Fwd.us, the two 
impulses collided. The group’s first ads, 
designed to back Senators who support 
immigration reform, backfired within 
the tech community when they praised 
South Carolina’s Lindsey Graham for 
supporting the Keystone XL pipeline 
and Alaska’s Begich for supporting Arctic 
drilling, two issues that have nothing to 
do with immigration reform. 

Two donors to Fwd.us, Tesla’s Elon 
Musk and Yammer’s David Sacks, both 
quit the group as a result. Liberal activ- 
ists then started Facebook campaigns at- 
tacking Zuckerberg on his own site and 
demanding that Marissa Mayer, the CEO 
of Yahoo, denounce the effort as well. 
“Will Fwd.us prostitute climate destruc- 
tion & other values to get a few engineers 
hired & get immigration reform?” asked 
Vinod Khosla, another prominent venture 
capitalist, on Twitter. Since then, Fwd.us 
has attracted new donors, including the 
online media mogul Barry Diller, and has 


vowed to continue a strategy of television 
ads to back lawmakers who support immi- 
gration reform. 


APrimary Challenge 
THE SETBACK WON’T END THE VALLEY’S 
push for more influence. Honda, the 
12-year Congressman targeted by Khanna, 
has spent the past several months prepar- 
ing for what will no doubt be a difficult 
election campaign next year. “The crisis is 
Ihave to rebuild my campaign coffers,” he 
said. “I just had to gear up very quickly.” 
A former school principal, now 71, Hon- 
da has held some sort of elected office in the 
South Bay since 1981, always approaching 
his job in a rather traditional way. “When I 
ran in 2000 and asked how I can help high 
tech, they said stay out of the way,” he said of 
his first congressional race. Now he is work- 
ing to do all he can to burnish his digital 
bona fides. He recently secured federal fund- 
ing to expand rail service to his district and 
has been working with the semiconductor 
industry on new federal funding for the 
next generation of chips. As for Khanna’s 
big-name supporters, Honda is dismissive. 
“I guess there is a fellow by the name of Sean 
Parker,” he said before noting a recent poll 
that showed him with a 52-point lead over 
Khanna, largely due to the fact that his op- 
ponent is, at least so far, not well known. 
But Khanna intends to change that be- 
fore the June 2014 primary. He enters the 
race with an all-star group of Obama advis- 
ers, $1 million in the bank and the determi- 
nation to transform the way House races 
are run. His campaign is chaired by Steve 
Spinner, a top bundler for the Obama cam- 
paign in Silicon Valley, and he has hired 
Obama’s grassroots director, Jeremy Bird, 
and television-ad man, Larry Grisolano. 
In the end, that money and talent may 
matter less than the sheen of success and 
innovation that Khanna hopes to associate 
himself with. He was one of just a few hun- 
dred invited to Parker’s June wedding in Big 
Sur, an event reported to cost $10 million, in 
part because of the unpermitted construc- 
tion of castle ruins near rare redwoods. 
“The people who are supporting me 
are really supporting me because of their 
idealism,” Khanna said, just hours be- 
fore heading out to mix again with some 
of the nation’s wealthiest businessmen. 
—WITH REPORTING BY ZEKE MILLER/ 
WASHINGTON a 
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Personalized learning is poised to transform education 
Can it enrich students and investors at the same time? 


BY KAYLA | WEBLEY 


Photo-illustration by Alexander Crispin for TIME 














ITTING AT A COMPUTER IN 
her school library in the 
far western reaches of 
the Phoenix suburbs, 
Taylor Beattie logs on to 
her digital dashboard to 
find something she has 
never seen before. Taylor’s 
eighth-grade class has not 
yet studied units, but the 
program knows she is ready. The first ques- 
tion comes immediately: “Franz is writing 
Christmas cards for friends, He wrote for 
2; hours and wrote 70 cards. How long 
did it take him to write each card?” After 
some quick calculations, Taylor, 14, picks 
answer E, one of five options on the screen. 
Her choice zips through Amazon’s mas- 
sive data servers in the cloud to an algo 
rithm programmed by a team of engineers 
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‘KNEWTON IS BASED ON WHAT YOU CAN 
DO, NOT WHAT THE CLASS CAN DO! . 


‘| DO IT THE WAY | KNOW HOW, AND | 
GET IT WRONG. | DON’T KNOW HOW TO 
DO IT THE WAY THEY WANT ME T0. 


in New York City that takes into account 
the time it took Taylor to answer the ques 
tion, the answer itself, her answers to hun 
dreds of other questions and the answers 
of hundreds of thousands of other people 
to similar questions, to determine the next 
question on her screen. The entire process 
takes milliseconds. 

That math program is a product 
from Knewton, a New York City—based 
education-technology start-up with deep 
pockets and bold claims about its potential 
to revolutionize how students learn. The 
more Taylor and her classmates at Festival 
Foothills Elementary use Knewton’s pro 
gram, the better the company’s algorithm 
gets at predicting how they will best per 
form. Knewton’s goal is to be able to tell 
not just what students do or do not do well 
but also what time of day they learn best, 








whether they’re likely to pass a quiz, their 
final grade in the course and even how they 
will score on the SAT. If all goes according 
to Knewton’s plan, the information it gath 
ers will be used to forma learning profile, a 
sort of anonymous permanent record that 
travels with a student from school years 
through college and on to employment. 
Think of it like the statistics on the back 
of a baseball card (though with a string of 
numbers in place of the player’s name), 
there for all to see—and analyze. 

“There's going to be one company in the 
world that does this,” says Jose Ferreira, 
Knewton’s high-motor founder and CEO. 
“People are going to insist on having their 
profile that knows how they learn travel 
with them across schools, across teachers, 
across grade levels, across countries. There 
will be one company, and I think it’s going 











to be us because we're so far ahead now.” 

Knewton is part of a wave of compa 
nies marketing “adaptive learning” tech 
nologies, which promise to use data to 
personalize education and eliminate the 
one-size-fits-all curriculum. The concept 
has been embraced by education reform- 
ers who see predictive data analysis as 
key to solving one of America’s most per 
sistent problems. And it has attracted in- 
vestments from heavyweights in Silicon 
Valley, who are betting that the reform 
ers are right—and that the solutions will 
be lucrative. 

But all of this promise comes at a cost to 
individual privacy. Like Facebook, Knew 
ton has built its business on the reams of 
data it gathers from its users. It’s too soon 
to tell if Knewton will become essential 
for students learning, say, algebraic equa 
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‘IT ADAPTS TO YOU, SO IT STARTS 
EASY AND THEN GETS HARDER.’ 


Bradley Fitzpatrick 


tions, but it is clear that the more students 
use its programs, the more money the 
company stands to make. 


KING OF THE KNERDS 

KNEWTON'S DOWNTOWN MANHATTAN OF 
fice has all the hallmarks of a well-funded 
start-up: beer is on tap, dinner is ordered 
in nightly, and a third of the space is given 
over toa lounge area with overstuffed leath 
er chairs and a ping-pong table. (Knewton 
regularly hosts friendly matches against 
other tech companies.) Only 25 of the 
about 110 full-time employees are former 
schoolteachers. “We're trying to build a 
very big data-infrastructure platform with 
very cutting-edge stuff,” Ferreira says. “We 
need really top data scientists, statisticians 
and programmers.” Ferreira doesn’t have 
an office; he sits instead at the end of a row 





‘IT TAKES A LOT OF TIME. I'D RATHER 
| WORK ON OTHER WORK: 


Miranda Robbins 





These middle-school students at Festival 
Foothills Elementary in Buckeve, Ariz., 
have used Knewton in their math classes 


of desks housing the marketing team. Ona 
recent visit he was wearing cargo pants and 
a loose fleece pullover, blending in among 
his casually dressed charges (some of whom 
were wearing T-shirts reading KNERD, 
which the company has embraced asa term 
for employees and fellow travelers). 
Ferreira, 44, might be king of the 
Knerds now, but long before he memo 
rized the dictionary because he was bored 
in college, he was a kid who got bad grades 
in school. He says he always had a sense 
that his performance had more to do with 
the way subjects were taught than with 
his intelligence. “I always blamed the 
system for my repeated failures,” he says. 
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“Some kids just through sheer luck happen 
to be better fits for that system, and other 
kids like me and millions of others are not.” 

In the early 1990s, Ferreira joined Kap- 
lan Inc/’s standardized-test-prep division. 
After being promoted to product director for 
Kaplan’s GRE line, he led the development of 
a system to personalize content on the ba- 
sis of student-performance data. While the 
technology of the time couldn't support the 
product, one of his former bosses there says 
it was the “alpha version” of a system that 
later became a central Kaplan offering. Feel- 
ing restless, Ferreira left for business school 
at Harvard, followed by a stint at Goldman 
Sachs anda failed start-up, DizzyCity, which 
he describes as a proto Google Street View. 
After that flopped, Ferreira returned to 
Kaplan in 2002, this time tasked with re- 
vising the CPA-prep business, then left two 
years later to work for the presidential cam- 
paign of his uncle John Kerry. 

Technology finally caught up to Ferreira’s 
adaptive-learning vision, and he launched 
Knewton in January 2008 to capitalize on it. 
His goal was for Knewton to benotatest-prep 
company or an appmaker but an adaptive- 
learning platform powering those products. 
But nobody was buying. “No one believed in 
adaptive learning or thought it would work. 
It sounded like space talk,” he says. So Fer- 
reira and what was then a three-person team 
built a math course to prove their concept. 
It caught the attention of administrators 
at Arizona State University, who incorpo- 
rated Knewton’s product into a redesigned 
remedial-math curriculum for incoming 


freshmen in summer 2orr. The effect was 
notable: one year after the overhaul, more 
students passed the course (75%, up from 
64% the year before) and fewer dropped out 
(7%, down from 15% the previous year). 
Suddenly Knewton was in demand, 
raising $33 million from investors in 
October 2011. Among those who bought 
in: the Founders Fund, a venture-capital 
firm whose partners include the founders 
of PayPal and Facebook’s first president, 
and Pearson, the world’s largest education 
company. The investment round valued 
the company at over $150 million. Ina sep- 
arate deal, Pearson contracted Knewton to 
provide the adaptive technology for part 
of its higher-education digital textbooks. 
Since then, Knewton has become the 
platform for math and English products 
Triumph Learning designed to align with 
the new Common Core public-education 
standards, and it has dipped a toe into 
the English-as-a-second-language market 
through deals with international educa- 
tion companies. Last month, Knewton 
reached an agreement with Houghton 
Mifflin Harcourt to incorporate its tech- 
nology into products used by some ro mil- 
lion U.S, students. Not one for modesty, 
Ferreira expects Knewton will eventually 
be part of the HMH products used by near- 
ly 60 million students around the world. 
These deals have allowed Ferreira to turn 
Knewton into the company he intendedit to 
be. Though the math course it built asa call- 
ing card is still used by 14,000 students and 
earns the company about $1.24 million per 
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year, Knewton is no longer in the business 
of creating courses. Just as Mark Zuckerberg 
famously said he didn't want to build a Face- 
book phone—he wanted Facebook to be on 
every phone—Ferreira is convinced Knew- 
ton can be the infrastructure for the emerg- 
ing field of adaptive-education technology. 
“We're not building applications that we 
can sell to schools. That’s what everybody 
else is doing,” he says. “The whole point of 
Knewton is that it has got to be a platform 
that anyone else can work with.” 

Working with Knewton costs clients a 
one-time integration fee between $100,000 
and $250,000, depending on the organiza- 
tion’s needs. That's not spare change— 
and Knewton’s algorithm improves with 
every user it adds—but it isn’t enough to 
sustain a growing company and pay off 
those investors. For that, the Knerds are 
hard at work on a second platform. By the 
beginning of next year, Knewton plans to 
release a retail edition that will allow any 
small business or tutor to make a course, 
content or product adaptive. 

“Everybody is going to produce adap- 
tive applications one day—everybody,” 
Ferreira says. “Every school will. Every 
publishing company will. There will be 
thousands of them.” If Knewton can be the 
engine powering many of those, well, then 
you're starting to talk real money. 


THE PUSH TO PERSONALIZE 

TEACHERS HAVE ALWAYS LED A VERY BASIC 
form of personalized learning: students 
needing a challenge are given extra-credit 
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assignments, while those struggling are giv- 
en more attention and supplemental work. 
But packed classrooms and the demands of 
rigid curricula make it impossible to sus- 
tain at any scale, leading to the common 
teacher lament of being forced to teach to 
the middle—pushing slower kids on to the 
next level before they’re ready while the 
faster learners become disengaged. “Our 
pacing schedule says when a kid doesn’t 
get something, you keep moving forward 
and provide remediation as necessary when 
time allows,” says Ben Newman, a math 
teacher at Festival Foothills. “At the same 
time, you have to challenge the smart kids 
so they're not sitting there bored. It’s always, 
“You already mastered that? Well, why don’t 
you help your neighbor?’ You can only ask 
someone to help their neighbor for so long.” 

“The concept of differentiating instruc- 
tion on the student level has been around 
for years. That’s sort of the holy grail of what 
teachers are supposed to be doing, but it’s 
incredibly hard when you have 30 kids in 
your class,” says Adam Newman of Educa- 
tion Growth Advisors, a consulting firm. 
Researchers have long touted the benefits of 
one-to-one tutoring. “It’s not hard to imag- 
ine why there would be more learning that 
takes place with a skilled tutor than if you 
have a kid in aclassroom of 30 spending the 
same amount of time getting one-size-fits- 
all instruction,” says Chris Dede, a profes- 
sor in learning technologies at Harvard's 
Graduate School of Education. 

It's impossible to provide one-to-one 
teaching on a mass scale, but technology 
enables us to get closer than ever before. As 
schools increasingly invest in computers 
and other digital products, students have 
access to a wider range of study materials, 
and teachers and administrators have the 
ability to view precise analyses of how they 
respond to that material, adjusting as need- 
ed. Proponents claim that these tools will 
allow teachers to help struggling students 
before they fail a test rather than discover- 
ing problems too late. The promise of these 
predictive metrics has set off a gold rush in 
education technology. 

The global education market is esti- 
mated at nearly $4.6 trillion in 2013, accord- 
ing to research by asset-management firm 
GSV Advisors. A minuscule portion of it is 
spent on technology, but experts expect the 


balance to shift as the industry becomes 
increasingly digitized. Education-tech 
start-ups aimed at the K-12 market attract- 
ed more than $425 million in venture capi- 
tal last year, according to the NewSchools 
Venture Fund. “Investors are looking at 
education and saying, ‘Holy cow, there’s 
a huge number of dollars being deployed 
here. If we can wrest free some ofit, there’s 
a huge opportunity to make money here,’” 
says Michael Horn, executive director for 
education at the Innosight Institute. 

Knewton is far from the only compa- 
ny selling personalization. Textbook gi- 
ant McGraw-Hill Education launched an 
adaptive product line in 2009 and has tai- 
lored it to more than 200 textbooks across 
30 subjects. Amplify, the education com- 
pany owned by media giant News Corp., 
plans to launch an adaptive curriculum 
in 2014, and IBM has developed systems 
to evaluate student performance and im- 
prove instruction that are used by public 
schools in Alabama and Tennessee. Kap- 
lan, Ferreira’s old employer, says it gener- 
ates more revenue from adaptive products 
than anyone else. Many start-ups are also 
in the fray, including the nonprofit Khan 
Academy, whose adaptive-exercise engine 
has over 6 million registered users doing 
some 3 million exercises per day and 
which is releasing a more sophisticated 
version this fall. “The space is changing 
very fast right now, and there are a lot of 
people making plays at it,” Horn says. “I 
think next we'll start shaking it out and 
see who's real and who's not.” 


ACOST TO PRIVACY? 

IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS, THE DEPARTMENT 
of Education has made changes to student- 
privacy laws that make it much easier for 
companies like Knewton to gather data 
on kids. Student information can now be 
passed, without parental consent, to a third 
party that a school deems to have a “legiti- 
mate educational interest in the records,” as 
when a district hires acontractor to perform 
aservice that cannot be carried out without 
access to student data. “Ifa school is using a 
service, the school is the steward of the data 
and is subject to the same privacy require- 
ments as always,” says Richard Culatta, 
acting director of the Department of Edu- 
cation’s Office of Educational Technology. 








“We encourage schools to be transparent— 
to make sure parents are aware of how stu- 
dent information is being used.” 

That latitude has led to an outcry from 
those concerned about the potential in- 
vasion of student privacy and the abil- 
ity of private companies to profit from 
it. “Schools are availing themselves of 
these free or low-cost services and not 
seeing the real cost to student privacy,” 
says Khaliah Barnes, administrative law 
counsel at the Electronic Privacy Infor- 
mation Center, which is suing the De- 
partment of Education over its changes 
to student-privacy laws. 

Knewton says it doesn’t have access 
to any information that would identify a 
student. It assigns each student a lengthy 
identification number that is used to 
track performance and build a learning 
profile, but it does not know the student’s 
real name or Social Security number. “The 
data we collect is only ever used to drive 
the best possible recommendation for the 
next thing you do,” Ferreira says. “That's 
it.” He acknowledges that Knewton “co- 
owns” the data, but he’s adamant that the 
company will “never advertise against it. 
Never, never.” 

But that doesn’t mean it won't profit 
from it, of course. And if Knewton is ca- 
pable of delivering on its promise—and 
while it is a relatively young company, it 
does not have any peer-reviewed academic 
studies to back it up—then it won't be the 
only one reaping the benefit. 

“If you're using student data to improve 
your algorithm, there’s value creation 
that’s being attributed to you, but what’s 
falling back to the students who are con- 
tributing the data?” says Adam Newman 
of Education Growth Advisors. “If as a 
result, Knewton is able to help students 
learn more, learn faster, stay better en- 
gaged, is that a fair trade-off?” 

For Ben Newman, Taylor Beattie’s math 
teacher in Arizona, the payoff is worth it. 
“Their ability to collect large quantities of 
data and crunch it and tell us something 
about how we're doing is pretty powerful,” 
he says. “I’mso used to other entities want- 
ing information about my kids. Everyone 
is asking for data. As long as they are being 
responsible with that data, I don’t see it as 
being an issue.” ty 
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What is this case about? 
Plaintiffs have brought a class action 
lawsuit claiming that vitamin C 
manufacturers conspired to fix and raise 
prices. A jury has awarded a verdict in 
favor of Plaintiffs and against certain 
Defendants. This judgment is not yet final, 
and does not apply to all class members. 
Some Defendants agreed to settle to avoid 
the cost and risk of a trial. 


The Defendants are Hebei Welcome 
Pharmaceutical Company, Ltd., 
Weisheng Pharmaceutical Company 
Ltd. (“Weisheng”), Aland (Jiangsu) 
Nutraceutical Co. Ltd. (“Aland”), 
Northeast Pharmaceutical Group Co., Ltd. 
(“NEPG”) and certain of their affiliated 
companies. NEPG is a Defendant for 
only the Injunction Class and the Indirect 
Purchaser Damages Class described below. 


Are you included? 
The case seeks to recover money (damages) 
for Class Members and an order from the 
Court (an injunction) that the Defendants 
not engage in any price-fixing activities. 


You are included in the Direct Purchaser 
Damages _ Class if you: 1) purchased 
vitamin C, 2) for delivery in the U.S., 3) 
directly from a Defendant (except NEPG) 
or another Chinese manufacturer of 
vitamin C, 4) between December 1, 2001 
and June 30, 2006, 5) without a contract, 
or with a contract that did not include an 
arbitration clause. 


You are included in the Indirect Purchaser 
Damages Class if you: 1) currently live 
in and purchased capsules or tablets 
containing vitamin C in Arizona, 
California, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, or Wisconsin, 2) 
between December 1, 2001 and June 30, 
2006, 3) for use or consumption and not 
for resale. 


You are included in the Injunction 
Class if you: 1) purchased vitamin C 
manufactured by a Defendant, or products 
from any company containing vitamin C 
manufactured by a Defendant, 2) directly 
from a Defendant or from any other 
company, 3) for delivery in the U.S., 4) 
from December 1, 2001 to now, 5) without 
a contract, or under a contract without an 
arbitration clause. 


What is the status of the lawsuit? 


Weisheng Pharmaceutical Company 
Ltd., China Pharmaceutical Group, 
Ltd. (“CPG”), and NEPG (“Settling 


Legal Notice 
If you purchased Vitamin C 


since December 1, 2001 
A Class Action Lawsuit and Settlements Could Affect You 


For more information: 
www.vitaminCantitrust.com 





Defendants”) have recently agreed to 
Settlements with some or all of the Classes. 
(Aland previously agreed to Settlements 
with all three Classes.) 


Weisheng and CPG agreed to settle the 
claims of the Direct Purchaser Damages 
Class for $22.5 million, NEPG will pay a 
total of $1 million to settle the claims of the 
Injunction Class and the Indirect Purchaser 
Damages Class. In settling the claims 
of the Injunction Class, all three Settling 
Defendants promised to comply with any 
injunction the Court may enter against any 
other Defendant. See the Detailed Notice 
for information about how the Settlement 
proceeds will be distributed. 


A jury has awarded the Direct Purchaser 
Damages Class $54.1 million against 
the Non-Settling Defendants; the Court 
entered a judgment of $162.3 million 
for the Class. This money will not be 
distributed until all appeals are resolved. 


What are your options? 
If you want to stay in the lawsuit or 
Settlements, you do not need to do 
anything. You will be bound by the lawsuit 
and Settlements and give up certain rights 
to bring separate lawsuits about the claims 
in the lawsuit, 


If you stay in the Settlements, you 
may object to one or more of them by 
August 9, 2013. 


Members of the Direct Purchaser Damages 
Class may submit a claim for a cash 
payment. 


If you do not want to be legally bound 
by the Indirect Purchaser Damages Class 
lawsuit or its Setthkement with NEPG, 
you must exclude yourself in writing 
by July 12, 2013. You will not receive 
any money. You cannot exclude yourself 
from the Injunction Class or the Direct 
Purchaser Damages Class. The lawsuit and 
Settlements do not cover damages incurred 
after June 30, 2006. If you are an indirect 
purchaser and you want to keep the right to 
sue for damages after June 30, 2006, you 
must exclude yourself. 


The Court has appointed Class Counsel to 
represent you. You don’t have to pay them, 
or anyone else, (o participate. You can hire 
your own lawyer, at your own expense, to 
appear or speak for you at the hearing. 


The Court will hold a hearing on August 
29, 2013 at 2:30 p.m. at the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York 
to consider approval of the Settlements, 
including a request for attorneys’ fees of 
up to 35% of the Settlement funds, plus 
expenses, 


1-866-684-9673 























































Stuttering 


Gets the 
Royal 
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King George VI, whose 
live broadcasts of hope 
and inspiration kept the 
spirits of the British peo- 
ple alive during the dark 
days of World War II, met 
the challenge of stuttering 
with courage. 


If you stutter, you should 
know about this gentle and 
courageous man, drama- 
tized in The King’s Speech. 
For more information on 
how you can meet your 
challenge, contact us. 


THE 
STUTTERING 
FOUNDATION” 


A Nonprofit Organization 
Since 1947—Helping Those Who Seutter 













www.StutteringHelp.org 
www.tartamudez.org 





800-992-9392 
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QUICK TALK { an intern? It’s called work experience in 
Rose B e : Australia. I went to a theater in Sydney in 
Z : vy dney 
| In the movie The Internship (out . the inner city. It was actually a bit dull. 
June 7), there’s nothing entry level Envelopes and paperwork. One of the 
about Byrne. She plays a Google few nonworkplace scenes in the movie 
.* employee and treats her role as a addresses the topic of bad dates. What's 
ANIMAL EDITION comic foil like it’s, well, her job. { your spectacularly-bad-date story? I've 
) Airhioh fie and ifeone that: as managed to dodge that bullet. I suppose 
| her straight-woman turn in Brides- ky 1 I’m more monogamous or something. 
| maids showed, the 33-year-old does I haven’t had a terrible one where the 


guy’s actually hitting on somebody else. 
That’s the No. 1 marker of a bad date. | 
would say so. Is work-life balance something 
you think about a lot? | think it’s a pretty 
common thing, being a working person. I 
mean, I don’t have a family, and I think that’s 
far more difficult than missing out on coffee 


well. Here, she talks shop with Time. 
—LILY ROTHMAN 





Are you as tech-savvy as the Googler you 
GOOD WEEK play? No, I just got an iPhone recently. 
BAD WEEK I’m always a bit behind. At least you have 
a scene ina nap pod. That’s technology. 





G t A 7 : a 
precsey oe rer I did! Could you actually sleep in there? I’m with friends. What are your balance strategies? 
turned Internet not that much of a napper, to be honest. I I guess that’s where I’m good with technology. 
celebrity willstarina tend to feel a bit weird after. Were you ever I’m good at e-mail. 

feature-length film 

ikea monkey } 

The owner of the | 

baby macaque found BOX OFFICE 

wandering arounda 

Toronto Ikea is still 

fighting for its return 
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CRAFT BEER 
Hanson’s 
Brew 
The adorable band 
of brothers Hanson | 
named its new 
beer Mmmhops, | 
after “MMMBop,” | 
its 1997 Grammy- 
nominated earworm 
Proceeds from the 
imperial pale ale 
will benefit tornado 
relief in the Tulsa 
brothers’ home | 
state, Oklahoma. PIERCING PICTURES 

| Portraits are photographer Steve McCurry’s specialty. His most famous, 

| Afghan Girl, ofa young woman with penetrating eyes, was taken in 1984 

| during the Soviet occupation. That image and a selection of his other work, 
including the photo above, titled Red Boy, Holi Festival, taken in Mumbai, 
are on view at the Open Shutter Gallery in Durango, Colo., until Aug. 22. 








GRUMPY CAT: LOU ROCCO—GETTY IMAGES: BYRNE: JON KOPALOFF—GETTY IMAGES; MARC CHAGALL, | AND THE VILLAGE) (C) ADAGP PARIS AND DACS, LONDON 2013/SCALA, FLORENCE; GARRIDO, SANTOS 
CROWN: ALLUMSKI PHOTOGRAPHY: THE PRICE IS RIGHT: GETTY IMAGES; WHO WANTS TO BE A MILLIONAIRE: VALLEYCREST PRODUCTIONS LTO; WHEEL OF FORTUNE: EVERETT; GAME OF THRONES; HOO; REO BOY 
MOLI FESTIVAL, MUMBAI (BOMBAY). INDIA. 1006: STEVE MCCURRY—OPEN SHUTTER GALLERY; WILL ANO JADEN SMITH: COLUMBIA, MMMHOPS: CAROLYN GRIFFIN; MONKEY: BRONWYN PAGE—AP 








RETURN 
ENGAGEMENT 
On the occasion 
of Marc Chagall’s 
death in 198s, 
Time’s then art 
critic Robert 
Hughes wrote of 
the Russian-born 
artist, who spent 
most of his career 
in France, “He had ; 
a lyric, flyaway, . 

enraptured Miss-Take 
imagination, 

allied to an 

enviable fluency 

of hand.” From 

June 8 to Oct. 6 

at Tate Liverpool, 
fans can enjoy a 

major survey of 

Chagall’s work— 

including land 

the Village, left, 
from 1911—his 
first major 

museum show 

in Britain in 

15 years. 





i ! } ; P 1. Kim Kardashian's 
bik) ‘ ¥ oe 7 e never-ending divorce. 
: : ; The reality star was 
legally freed from 
72-day hubby Kris 
Humphries. The pair 
separated in 2011 





2. Having to tip the 
pizza-delivery guy. 
Domino's is testing 
the DomiCopter, an 
unmanned drone that 
can carry two pies 
Prepare the helipad 


3. Your wedding 
seeming over the top. 
Silicon Valley billion 
aire Sean Parker was 
fined $2.5 million after 
his lavish ceremony 
encroached upon 

Big Sur woodlands 
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Superman, Grounded 
To save the Man of Steel, 
anew movie brings him 
down to earth 


By Lev Grossman 


ABOUT A YEAR AND A HALF AGO I SPENT A 
chilly, rainy winter afternoon on an oil rig 
in the middle of a parking lot in Vancouver. 
There wasn’t any actual oil there: the rig had 
been built from scratch for a scene in Man of 
Steel (in theaters June 14), the new Superman 
movie directed by Zack Snyder, who also made 
300and Watchmen (and Legend of the Guardians: 
The Owls of Ga’Hoole, a very watchable movie 
for kids). The scene Snyder was filming called 
for the oil rig to be on fire, so it had been fitted 
with hundreds of little propane torches that 
could be lit on cue, safely, all over the walls 
and ceiling. That made it pleasantly warm and 
steamy inside, though some of the crew wore 
masks to cope with the propane fumes. 
Although Superman is—of course—the 
quintessential American superhero, the actor 
playing him was English: Henry Cavill grew 
up on Jersey, the old Jersey, which is an island 
in the English Channel, and when he’s not 
being super he speaks with a very proper En- 
glish boarding-school accent. But he’s tall and 
charming and appropriately supernaturally 
handsome—his arms look like they were laser- 
sculpted out of tree trunks. He was trying not to 
blink or flinch or squint at the sun, in order to 
convey an aura of unearthly invulnerability. 
At this point in the movie, Superman is 
in something of a lost, wandering period, so 
Cavill sported a full beard, which was going 
curly in the wet weather. (Conan O’Brien de- 
voted a YouTube video to Cavill’s superbeard 
and the question of what razor could possibly 
shave it.) Every 15 minutes or so Snyder would 
say “Action,” the flames would flare up and 
Cavill would march down a burning corridor 
with a look of grim determination. A heavy 
girder would smash down across his path. 
Cavill would set himself to lift it out of the 


way ... and Snyder would call “Cut.” Super- 
man, or his computer-generated equivalent, 
would take it from there. (Though actually he 
wouldn’t. The shot isn’t in the finished film.) 
Snyder watched the action through a moni- 
tor a few yards away. Like Cavill, he wasn’t 
an obvious choice for the film. Watchmenes- 
sentially dismantles the great Western myth 
of the superhero—it’s about exposing super- 
heroes as tights-wearing neurotics and alcohol- 
ics and sociopaths—whereas Superman is the 
most ingenuous, unironic, unreconstructed, 
un-self-aware franchise of them all. But here 
Snyder was, in a parking lot in Vancouver in 
the rain, earnestly trying to breathe life back 
into the big blue Boy Scout. “All the movies I’ve 
made, I’ve made with a slight bit of irony,” Sny- 
der said. “Not even a slight bit. A fair amount. 
But the ironic part of this movie is that it’s not 
ironic. You know what I mean? No tongue in 
cheek, no winking at the camera, no apologies. 
It’s Superman. He deserves that.” 


Superman in an Iron Man Age 
SNYDER ISN’T THE FIRST DIRECTOR TO RESUR- 
rect Superman. In 2006, Bryan Singer’s Superman 
Returns performed respectably at the box office, 
though it didn’t bring in enough to demand a 
sequel. (It earned $200 million domestically, 
making it the sixth-highest-grossing film of 
the year.) What with that and Smallville, which 
finished a decade-long run just two years ago, 
we're not exactly suffering from a dearth of 
Supermen. So why come back to him now? 
Especially since Superman is something of 
a tough sell at this point in American cultural 
history. We like our heroes cool and compli- 
cated, and Superman isn't. He’s not funny and 
jaded and cynical like Iron Man, or brooding 
and tortured like Batman. He’s a physically 
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_ Supertrio Amy Adams, 
Michael Shannon and 
Henry Cavill look 

to revive Superman 


invulnerable, morally incorruptible alien 
who shoots heat rays out of his eyes. In Man 
of Steel, his father—played with the gravity 
ofa planetoid by Russell Crowe—hopes 
that Superman will “give the people an ide- 
al to strive toward.” But who the hell wants 
that? Superman is like the star student 
who ruins the curve for everybody else. 

Snyder, of course, sees it differently: 

“I just felt like—no disrespect to any 
other movies—I just felt like there was 
more to say with that character than 
was being said.” So he set out to make a 
Superman so realistic, visceral and true 
to the original that it would shock us 
into re-embracing him, make him seem 
fresh and new. With Man of Steel, Snyder 
is effectively attempting to erase all 
previous Superman adaptations from our 
collective memory. 

But first he had to find his Superman. 
There’s a fairly small pool of humans who 
are genetically suited to play the part, so 
it’s not that surprising that Cavill had 
been up for it once before, for the project 
that eventually became Superman Re- 
turns. Snyder says he looked at “a couple 
hundred guys,” but Cavill—who at that 
point was best known fora leading role 
in the Showtime series The Tudors—was 
the one he was serious about. 

“We actually put him in the original 
Christopher Reeve costume,” Snyder says, 
“which is horrible in real life. It’s like 
spandex, and blue and red and yellow. It’s 
horrible.” As Cavill remembers it, he was 
woefully unprepared. “It was petrifying, 
mortifying and embarrassing all at the 
same time,” he says. “I was coming off 
a movie where I had to be out of shape, 
and then I had gone through Christmas, 
so I was extra out of shape. I just had to 
throw on this Lycra-like outfit, and that 
never looks good when it’s basically a 
sort of sausage casing.” But Snyder saw 
something more than sausage. “When 

he came out in it,” Snyder says, “out of 
the dressing room, and stood there in 
front of us, it wasn’t funny. It wasn’t 
goofy. All of us just looked at him, and 


65 Years of Superstars 
Six memorable actors 
who brought Superman 


to life onscreen 
By Wook Kim 
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we were like, You look like Superman.” 
Now all Snyder had to do was make 
a movie around him. “In my mind, we 
really had to act as if no films had been 
made,” he says. “It’s like we just found this 
comic book lying on the ground, under 
our bed, and we were like, This would be 
a cool movie.” Snyder took Superman out 
of the title: he wanted people to come into 
his movie without any of the baggage the 
Sword brings with it. 


Handheld Heroism 

MAN OF STEEL RETELLS THE SUPERMAN 
myth from the beginning. The first 20 
minutes of the movie are given over to 

a lot of rather compressed exposition 
about Krypton, with the not unexpected 
outcome that baby Superman gets sent to 
earth, acquiring superpowers in the pro- 
cess, while his father’s nemesis, General 
Zod (Michael Shannon), rather unfairly 
survives Krypton’s destruction. 

While the story is familiar, Man of Steel 
looks different from other superhero 
movies. It has some of the gritty physical 
authenticity one associates with docu- 
mentaries. The whole movie is shot with 
a handheld camera—the point of view 
shifts and staggers when things explode 
or superhumans fly by. What’s more, the 
camera had film in it. “A lot of these big 
summer movies are shot on digital cam- 
eras and recorded digitally,” Snyder says, 
“so they have a clean, superslick look. I 
was really adamant that the movie havea 
filmic, cinematic feeling.” Snyder’s lens 
was mercilessly unfogged: even Amy 
Adams’ peerless complexion looks 
bumpy, and Diane Lane, as Mrs. Kent, 
has the sunbaked skin of one of Walker 
Evans’ Dust Bowl Okies. 

When Snyder made 300, he did it al- 
most entirely in an empty warehouse, 
filling in the settings with computers 
after the fact—he shot exactly one scene 
outside, and that was because it had 
horses in it. But Man of Steel was made in 
the real world as much as humanly pos- 
sible. When Clark Kent gets ajob ona 


41948: KIRK ALYN, 
THE ORIGINAL 

The Superman film 
serials were made on 
the (very) cheap but 
were buoyed by Alyn’s 
earnest performance 















Superman humors his captors 

The Man of Steel wants humans to like 
him. So does Snyder, who is giving the 
caped hero a big-screen reboot 


fishing boat, en route to that burning oil 
rig, Snyder took a film crew out on a boat 
in 30-ft. (9 m) waves. (Cavill says he held 
out till the third day before throwing 
up.) For scenes that take place in space, 
Snyder carved massive spaceships out 

of Styrofoam. “I really appreciated how 
many sets they built—it could have just 
been a big green screen all the time,” 
says Shannon. “It feels very much like 

it could actually happen, what happens 
in this movie.” For Clark’s childhood 
home in Kansas, Snyder’s crew not only 
built a farmhouse but also planted about 


41952: GEORGE 
REEVES, TVICON 
The easygoing on-set 
prankster defined 
the Superman- 
Clark Kent duality we 
recognize today 
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CHRISTOPHER REEVE 
GENTLEMAN ALIEN 
Reeve wanted to show 
Superman's vulnerabil 
ity and based his Clark 
on Cary Grant 


SUPERMEN 


WARNER BROS 


170 acres (69 hectares) of corn around it. 
Snyder also did a lot of hard think 
ing about the physics of superpowered 
people punching each other. What 
would a fight really look like if every 
body in it could lift a truck and move at 
supersonic speed? The answer: not like 
tai chi. “I’m an action dork,” he says. 
“I wanted every punch, every impact, 
all of the kind of half-flight half-jump 
tangling and wrestling in the air to feel 
real.” The blows are rough and brutal 
and come almost too fast to follow, and 
every time one lands it’s like a mortar 
going off. “Because I’d done Immortals, I'd 
hada modicum of fight training,” Cavill 
says. “They wanted to drive that 
out of me. Superman has never 
actually fought, because he'd 
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41993: DEAN CAIN, 
THE ROMANTIC 

His Clark was more 
assertive—every 

bit the equal of the 
series’ postfeminist 
Lois Lane 
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just destroy someone. So it’s more of a 
brawler-type technique.” 

The film’s most startling shots are 
those in which Snyder reimagines the 
iconic image of Superman in flight. 
Snyder gives him a vapor trail, like a 
de-orbiting space shuttle, and makes the 
camera appear to have a hard time keep 
ing Superman in focus. “Flight’s hard to 
photograph,” Snyder explains. “I really 
wanted to make you feel like getting 
those images was not easy, so the camera 
is constantly struggling to hold him in 
frame.” It’s as if he just happened to be 
standing there when Superman zipped 
by—parts of Man of Steel seem like You 
Tube footage of the meteors that 
fell to earth in Russia in Febru 
ary. “The ironic part of this 


superman 
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schooler 








TOM WELLING, 
TEEN HEARTTHROB 
The obstacles faced 
in Smaliville were 
familiar to any high 





movie,” Snyder says, “is that the most 
realistic movie I’ve ever made is a movie 
about Superman.” 


Heart of Steel 

OF COURSE, REALISM IS ALL WELL AND 
good—and it really is quite good—but 
it’s allso much superpowered sound and 
fury unless the emotions feel real. “Zack 
really wanted there to be this level of 
deep emotion from all the characters,” 
says Adams, who plays Lois Lane. “He 
wanted it to live in a world of truth, even 
surrounded by all this fantasy—he want 
ed it to resonate as emotionally viable.” 
For Snyder, the core truth of Superman is 
that he’s an outsider. “He’s this adopted 
son, this immigrant story, this guy trying 
to find his place in the world,” Snyder 
says. “What’s his purpose, what is he sup 
posed to do, how is he supposed to be?” 

Whereas Reeve played Superman with 
the winning, bemused confidence that 
comes with the knowledge that one lifted 
a truck as a baby, Cavill gives Superman 
an air of injured curiosity: he’s smarting 
at being misunderstood but still hopeful 
that humanity will one day accept him. 
“Entering the acting world, it’s a very 
lonely life,” Cavill says. “You all get so 
close, and then you promise to e-mail and 
text each other, but you never do. So that 
idea of being a sort of lone traveler 1 can 
definitely associate with.” 

It’s a very different story from, say, 
Iron Man’s (jaded rich guy learns to use 
his gifts for good) or Batman's (trauma 
tized orphan learns to use his vengeful 
rage for good). Superman is already good, 
thanks to his idealized upbringing in 
America’s rural heartland. His story is 
more about the rest of us learning to be 
good—learning how to accept the muscle 
bound, spandex-clad alien in our midst, 
in spite of his weirdness and manifest 
genetic superiority. We'll see if that’s a les 
son humanity wants to learn, again. “I al 
ways Say, Is it out of fashion to do the right 
thing?” Snyder asks. “Is it out of fashion 
to be good? You know? I don’t think so.” = 
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BRANDON ROUTH 
FORGETTABLE HERO 
He lacked the presence 
of previous stars, and 
his Superman didn't 
advance the character 
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Tuned In 


Why I Watch Reality TV With My Kids 
It’s become our era’s family viewing 


By James Poniewozik 


THIRTEEN SUMMERS AGO, WHEN A PAIR 
of shows called Survivor and Big Brother 
debuted on CBS, there were uneasy cries 
that reality TV was going to coarsen our 
civilization. Contestants were encour- 
aged to lie and backstab one another! 
People were eating actual rats! Won't 
someone think of the children? 

You can debate how well, by 2013, 
reality TV has fulfilled its potential as a 
hell-bound handbasket. But I do know 
this: when the regular TV season ended 
in May and the summer-premiere season 
started, it was an exciting time at home, 
because it meant MasterChef was coming 
back, and my wife and I could watch it 
together with the kids. Pioneer families 
had the evening taffy pull; we watch 
people caramelizing sugar on Fox. 

Reality TV is a big, diverse medium, 
of course. Some of it is raunchy, some 
obnoxious (like the despicable let’s-fire- 
someone fest Does Someone Have to Go?, 
also on Fox), and some very, very good. In 
other words, it’s not unlike scripted TV. 

But an unexpected thing has hap- 
pened over the past generation: reality 
TV has become the new version, and 
perhaps the last bastion, of prime-time 
family viewing. 

It’s not just MasterChef for us: except- 
ing old reruns, nearly every TV series 
my kids and I watch together is a reality 
show. We handicap The Voice contestants’ 
odds every week. The Amazing Race has 
given us a new perspective on navigating 
through airports on vacations. Shark Tank 
(on which people pitch for funding for 
their fledgling companies) captivates the 
kids and has shown me—one of the least 
entrepreneurial-minded people I know— 
what a fascinating process conceiving 
and valuing a business is. Chopped, Market 
Warriors, Top Chef—if it involves cooking 
something or selling something or cook- 
ing something to sell it, we'll watch it. 

Before you call Child Protective Ser- 
vices on me, let me explain. People some- 
times assume that because I’m a TV critic, 
I’m permissive about what my kids (who 
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are 8 and 11) watch. It’s really the oppo- 
site, maybe because I’m professionally 
exposed to what's out there. And plenty 
of their classmates’ parents have found 
safe harbor in reality’s Kardashian-and- 
Snooki-free sectors. About a decade ago, 
the decency-policing Parents Television 
Council condemned reality shows that 
“revel in [participants’] eagerness to pub- 
licly parade their lack of moral integrity.” 
Today, its recommended-viewing lists in- 
clude Cupcake Wars and Undercover Boss. 

When people complain that there are 
fewer good shows than there used to be 
for families to watch together, it’s often 
assumed this means that TV has become 
more vulgar or adult. Which is true in 
some ways, but really the overall trend is 
that TV has become more specific. Every- 
one has a demographically targeted TV, 
toddlers and adults alike. 

We actually live in a pretty great era 
for kids’ TV, and prime time is rich with 
sophisticated dramas like Mad Men that 
could exist only at a time of greater cre- 
ative license. But most adults have limit- 
ed tolerance for kids’ programs (show me 
the American parent not traumatized by 
the phrase Swiper, no swiping!), and it will 
be years before I show my kids more than 
the title sequence for Game of Thrones. 
(Which they love.) 

Today’s creative explosion in scripted 
TV has crowded out some all-ages genres 
that used to exist. A show like Starz’s 
Da Vinci’s Demons, about the exploits of 
the young inventor in Renaissance Flor- 
ence, might have been a clean historical 


MacGyver if it had aired in the ’8os or’gos. 


Because it’s on pay cable in 2073, it’s full 


Reality shows 
are a structured 
introduction to the 


of disembowelments, pederastic clergy 
and couplings more explicit than any 
Leonardo anatomical sketch. 

Enter reality TV. It’s no accident that 
many of the series I’ve mentioned are 
competition shows: like sports, it’s a 
genre that can appeal to kid and adult in- 
terests without denying either one. Most 
of these series are made for adults with- 
out any particular goal of being all-ages 
entertainment. 

But on their own terms, they reflect 
things that kids are interested in: com- 
petition, creation, performance. Maybe 
more important, they’re also a kind of 
structured introduction to the grownup 
world. They gamify aspects of adult 
life—cooking, traveling, keeping a 
house, holding a job. Storage Wars and 
House Hunters are about pricing and set- 
ting value. There’s a whole world of real- 
ity shows about work, like Deadliest Catch 
and Gold Rush, often made accessible with 
some kind of scorekeeping element. 

And while appropriate is a subjective 
term, many of these shows keep it rela- 
tively clean. (O.K., MasterChef’s season 
premiere included a cook who prepared 
roadkill, resulting in about a million “bea- 
ver” double entendres, but if they didn’t 
sail over the Jrs.’ heads, it’s because they’ve 
heard worse at school.) In some ways, 
these shows re-create formats older than 
today’s parents: What is Duck Dynasty if 
not The Beverly Hillbillies in camouflage? 

As for those old days of TV, I remember 
them too well to romanticize them: for 
every Cosby Show (whose reruns we still 
marathon from the DVR), there were 
plenty of insipid family sitcoms; I'll take 
Restaurant: Impossible over Small Wonder 
any day. As tough as today’s media world 
is to negotiate as a parent, I’m glad my 
kids are growing up ina time that has 
created prime-time series like Breaking 
Bad and Louie—which they can watch, 
much later, when they’re older. 

In the meantime, I’m grateful for real- 
ity TV. Ifit’s sending the world to hell, at 
least we can go there as a family. a 
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Tips for a Weekend 
Trip in the City 
from Momar G. Visaya 


community journalist, editor 
and foodie 





An ongoing series featuring 

expert advice to help you make 
the most out of every weekend 
so you’ll have a Better Monday. 


Go Local: I ask about the products 
made or produced locally and I make 
ita point to try them out, whether it’s 
cheesesteak in Philadelphia or crab 
cakes in Maryland, Maybe kopi luwak 
in Bali and some teh tarik in Malaysia? 


Walk It Off: In addition to hitting the 
hotel fitness center, mix up your routine 
with walks. You can also take the stairs 
instead of the escalator. If the weather is 
right and it feels safe, I walk after every 
meal. Somehow, it lessens the guilty 
feelings after devouring that extra 
macaron for dessert. 


Travel Food: If I have enough time, 

I make ita point to learn one or two 
easy recipes from the city I visit so I can 
recreate them when I’m back home. 

I often create my own version, using 
ingredients that are available and 
easily accessible from the cities I visit. 


Welcome Adventure: Explore and 
taste dishes that are beyond your 
comfort zone. I’m nota big fan of spicy 
food, but when I am ina city that is 
known for its spicy delicacies, I have 
to try them. Chili chocolates, anyone? 


Introducing Westin Weekends. To 
get away and Make Your Monday 
Better, visit westin.com/weekends. 
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Appy Trails. Going on vacation? 
Pack these smartphone tools | 


By Harry McCracker 


Believe it or not, there was a time when I wouldn’t set out on a trip without lug- 
ging along one or more of the ungainly objects known as travel books. Today, like 
so many other quaint antiquities, they’ve been replaced by my smartphone. 
Travel-related apps can do so many things that paper can’t. They use GPS to pin- 








point your location; they play audio and video; they pluck timely information 
from the Internet rather than become increasingly out of date. 
These essential apps are available for both iPhone and Android handsets and 


offer at least basic functionality for free, though you should be conscious of 
high roaming charges for data downloads if you're going abroad. 


. KNOW WHERE TOGO 

| Both Afar and Stay.com let you get 

J recommendations for things to see 

; ” and do during your trips. The picks 
come from experts and other travelers who use 
the apps, and they often feel more personal 
than the homogenized listings in conventional 
guides. You can share your advice too. 





DO SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
A phone-friendly website rather than 
an app, Peek helps ensure you'll 
have the moments that make travel 
memorable. Available for 12 U.S. areas, it lets 
you reserve spots for activities ranging from a 
helicopter tour of Manhattan to an exploration of 
a coral reef beloved by Maui's turtle population. 


PLAN LIKE A METEOROLOGIST 


Like any self-respecting weather app, 
QB WeatherBug will give you a seven-day 
forecast for your destination. But 
it’s bursting at the seams with weather-related 
factoids that go way, way beyond the basics, such 
as pollen counts, live webcam views and special- 
ized advice for families and fitness junkies. 








AWE 1 WALAIA ; ft 
Hundreds of self-guided audio walking 
tours, like a two-hour exploration of 
Picasso's Barcelona, are yours to 
explore in PocketGuide. Tours are free via a data 
connection, or you can pay a few dollars apiece for 
versions that you can download in advance so you 
don't max out your data plan while walking. 


IRIN AN INTERPRE tf 
wT Don’t speak the local tongue? 
S Google Translate probably does. Type 
or speak English phrases to get their 

equivalents in dozens of languages—43 of which 
the app can speak aloud. The Android version 
even lets you translate by aiming your phone's 
camera at a sign or menu, 


FINAGLE FREE WI-FI 
If you use travel apps too much without 
planning ahead, you could be in for a 
wallet-busting shock when your phone 
bill arrives. Or you could use JiWire’s WI-Fi Finder 
to locate a nearby wireless hot spot. It knows more 
than ha'f a million spots, including many free ones, 
in 144 countries. 
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LUNCH AT?YOWsS peo 
IS EASIER AFTER 
TWO DAYS OF 
BREAKFAST IN BED 


MAKE MONDAY BETTER 
BOOK A WESTIN WEEKEND 


Now serving extended breakfast’ every weekend, 
featuring SuperFoodsRx” in-room and in our restaurants. 
Learn more at westin.com/weekends. 


For a better you” 
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Man vs. Machine 
My quest to determine that no computer will 
ever be smarter, cooler or funnier than me 


SOME PEOPLE 
weigh both sides 
of an argument 
and use logic 
to arrive at the 

correct conclusion. These 

people are not columnists. We 
are blessed with the talent of 
instantly sensing what's right, 
without the bother of rational 
thought. Do I know anything 
about the complexities of the 
federal government or health 
care? No. Does that stop me 
from having a strong opinion 
on Obamacare? No. Because 

I see the big picture, which is 

that sick people make me sad. 

Sol’ve always intuitively 
understood that the singular- 
ity, which is the theory that in 

a few decades machines will 

be smarter than us in every 

way—capable of producing 
better architecture, poetry and, 
hopefully, children’s-television 
programming—is a stupid 
idea. But the wacky concept 
that our brain isa replicable 
computer has become main- 
stream. A conference in New 

York City on June 15-16 called 

the Global Future 2045 Inter- 

national Congress is working 
toward building avatars for 

us to upload our brains into in 

32 years. Iam pretty sure that 

my avatar is going to be disap- 

pointed when it discovers how 
long it took me to do the math 
on that 32-years thing. 


Asociety that thinks of 
itself as a bunch of robot ava- 
tars is a society that will care 
alot more about things I don’t 
care about, like efficiency, 
and less about things I do care 
about, like making fun of ef- 
ficiency. To dispel this fallacy 


that I lack free will, 


that a computer could be as 
emotional and annoying as I 
am, I tried to talk sense to Peter 
Norvig, Google's director of re- 
search, who co-wrote Artificial 
Intelligence: A Modern Approach. 
He seemed like a reasonable 
homo sapien, amenable to my 
arguments. “It feels like some- 
thing to be alive, and we don’t 
think machines have feelings 
like that,” he said, with the 
gentle calm of an evil comput- 
er. “But if you told me I'm go- 
ing to put together a bunch of 
carbon and oxygen and nitro- 
gen and form them into cells 
and it’s going to have feelings, 
that’s equally crazy.” These, I 
believe, are the exact words a 
robot would say when it found 
out how babies are made. 
Philosopher Daniel Den- 
nett, author of the new book In- 
tuition Pumps and Other Tools for 
Thinking, told me that my idea 
of acomputer as a mere logic 
machine was impoverished. 
He said there are already com- 
puters that make paintings 
and operas and write articles 
about baseball games on the 
basis of box scores. When I 
asked Dennett if he thought 
there would ever be acomputer 
powerful enough to write a hu- 
mor column, he said, “The only 
way you're going to do that is if 
it has roughly the human pre- 
dicament of vulnerability and 
making mistakes and being 
lonely.” Then I asked if such a 
machine could really ex- 
ist, and he delivered the 
best debate ender I'd ever 
heard: “Why bother?” 
Even though my 
job was safe, I was still 
upset. Was | afraid 
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since I’m just a bunch of algo- 
rithms responding to stimuli? 
Was I fearful of a race of supe- 
rior robots’ enslaving me or, 
worse yet, doing all my mind 
less chores but making fun of 
me when I’m not around? 

To see how a person copes 
with knowing he’s just a beta 
version of a future genius ma- 
chine, I called Ken Jennings, 
who won 74 Jeopardy! games in 
a row and was later beaten by 
IBM’s Watson. “I still have not 
gotten over it,” he said of his 
defeat. “This was the one thing 
that made me a special little 
snowflake.” Oddly, the way he 
makes himself feel better is 
by admiring Watson. “There's 
no insult in being in the same 
family as an iPhone,” he said. 
That’s when I remembered 
that Jennings was a computer 
programmer. The problem is 
that anyone who thinks about 
artificial intelligence is a total 
nerd, and nerds love robots. 



















I needed to talk to a brain 
guy, not a computer guy. My 
friend Alex Flint, a neuro 
intensivist whose company, 
image32, allows people to 
share medical imaging, told 
me to stop worrying. “We don't 
understand squat about how 
the brain works, so how are 
you going to model it?” he said. 
This is great news to all of us 
who don’t need medical atten 
tion for our nervous system. 
Still, Alex said the brain is 
indeed a machine. Some of it’s 
mechanical, some akin to pro- 
cessors, but it’s conceptually 
replicable. When I told him 
I needed to believe humans 
are authentic, soulful beings 
who lust after other authentic, 
soulful beings, he said, “All 
those magazine photos of 
women are Photoshopped, 
and I know that doesn’t both- 
er you. You like it.” I can’t wait 
until we can program comput- | 
ers to be neurointensivists 
who aren’t also jerks. 
In the end, I was depressed, 

convinced that I’m basically 
a robot and that a robot can 
also get depressed about be- 
ing a robot. But it turns out 
that our brains are such good 
computers that in less than 
a day I'd adjusted. I’m ready 
to interact with nonflesh cre- 
ative, emotional robots, and 
I’m ready to be annoyed when 
they tell me they find the 
term nonflesh offensive. I shall 
laugh with them, listen 
to operas with them 
and love them. As long 
as they don’t have 
wrinkles or cellulite. 
My new fear is that 
they'll feel the same 

way about me. ™ 
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the exceptional lustre, texture and comfort of pure spun silk at a 


special introductory price (Ph Reys 
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spun silk, 


a better sweater 


e Nothing is as versatile or 
comfortable as a fine gauge 
knit shirt. Dressed up or 
relaxed, it works any season. 


e Perfect for travel. It doesn’t | 
stretch or wrinkle. Just neat | 
good looks all day. | 


your fit vee 
red cnesinud 

e regular sizes: S,M,L,XL,XXL,3XL,4XL 

e tall sizes: LT,XLT,XXLT,3XLT, 4XLT 

your style purple ivory 

e 6 colors ; : Saas 


e short sleeve polo 
e short sleeve mock 


Paul Fredrick 
promo code SSMSTB 


order now 800-309-6000 or paulfredrick.com/spunsilk 


new customer offer. limit four sweaters. shipping extra. not combinable with other offers. expires 7/31/13. 







10 Questions 


Cult-TV-show creator turned movie 
director Joss Whedon on death, strong 


women and never feeling guilty 


You made a Much Ado About 
Nothing movie in the gap 
between filming and editing 
The Avengers. You don’t like 
vacations? 

I knew I needed a break from 
The Avengers. My wife knew I 
didn’t need to go and see beau 
tiful ancient cities but to 
make another movie. My 
home literally was the set, and 
my friends starred in it, and 
the script had already been 
written in such a way that no 
body was allowed to change it. 
I get a little twitchy about hu 
man interaction if it doesn’t 
have a point. 


Was your family O.K. with using 
your home as a movie set? 

My wife built the house. We 
knew it was meant to be acre 
ative space. I wanted to film it, 
because I was in love with it. 
The furniture in there is ours, 
the silverware is ours, the 
Barbies are my daughter's. 
What we didn’t do was have 
pictures of our kids or any 
body’s underwear drawer. 


You’re known for your strong 
female characters, but often 
they meet ugly ends. Is therea 
disconnect there? 

If I create a strong female 
character, I’m going to want 
her to go through things, I’ve 
killed off characters, male and 
female, willy-nilly. [havea 
reputation for it. But if I’m not 
giving them real pain and 
hardship and tragedy, I’m not 
a storyteller. 


You created Buffy the Vampire 
60 


; 


Slayer before vampires or 
female action heroes were 
big. Did you sense it in the 
zeitgeist? 

I don’t know how much of the 
zeitgeist I've ever been a part 
of. [hada need to see a girl 
fight monsters and not die. I 
had a need to see somebody’s 
high school journey written 
large. Vampires are a wonder 
ful metaphor, the sort of mon 
strous, isolated creatures that 
we all can relate to, especially 
when we're in high school, 
but they happen to be the 
most beautiful, sexy, per 
fect, usually vaguely 
wealthy and well 
dressed version. 


You are the son and 
grandson of TV writ- 
ers. What were family 
get-togethers like? 
It was my dad and 
his comedy-writer 
friends, milling 
about till all hours, 
just being incredi 
bly funny and me 
hanging out with 
them, waiting for 
the day when | 
would make them 
laugh. And when! 
did, Yeah, that’s 
right. I’m in 

the tribe. 


Does being an atheist 
make it easier to 
conjure up a super- 
natural world? 

I think that it gives 
me a need to write 
fantasies. I don’t 


have a fantastical belief, so it’s 
nice to create a world where 
there could be one. 


Ata commencement speech, 
you told students to embrace 
death. Is that a theme for you? 
Well, it is the one universal 


















truth, and our culture is so 
terrified of it. | work in Holly- 
wood, where people routinely 
chop their faces in order to 
look younger and look like 
shiny, scary monsters. And 
everybody says, Well, that’s 
just fine. Death and life are 
part of the same thing. 


You also said that identity is 
always being formed. Is that 
true of yours? 
I’m making the speech to my 
self. I’m finding things out at 
the age of 48 that I’m embar 
rassed to be finding out. I look 
back on my work, and I see 
characters doing and 
saying things that! 
was either doing or 
needing to hear. I 
had no idea, all of 
my career, how 
much I was writ 
ing about myself. 


Areader, Wilson 
Vega, asks, In 
retrospect, was 
Fox’s canceling 
Firefly the best 
thing that ever 
happened to 
you? 
No. It hurts like a 
wound every sin 
gle day. No. Boo. 


Another reader, Pu- 
lak Kumar, asks, Do 
you have an entertain- 
ment guilty pleasure? 
I find the term guilty 
pleasure not only idiotic 
but a bit offensive. I love 
some corny-ass stuff, and 
I've got no problem with 

it. [saw Newsies in athe 
ater. —BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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